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Pboduct of a myriad various minds and contend- 
ing tongues, compact of qlbscure and minute associ- 
ations, a language has it^ own abundant and often 
recondite laws, in the habitual and summary recog- 
nition of which scholarship consists. A writer, full 
of matter he is before all things anxious to express, 
may think of those laws, the limitations of vocabulary, 
structure, and the like, as a restriction; but, if a real 
artist, will find in them an opportunity. His punctil- 
ious observance of the proprieties of his medium will 
diffuse through all he writes a general air of sensibil- 
ity, of refined usage. . . The attention of the writer 
in every minutest detail [is] a pledge that it is worth 
the reader's while to be attentive too; that the writer 
is dealing scrupulously with his instrument, and there- 
fore, indirectly, with the reader himself also; that he 
haa the science of the instrument he plays on — 
perhaps, after all, with a freedom which in such case 
will be the freedom of a master. 

— Patejb, Style. 
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PREFACE 

Thb purpose of this book is to furnish apparatus for 
drill in the elementary principles of English speaking and 
writing. It is not intended that the whole series of exer- 
dses i^all constitute a single course to be followed through 
consecutively by a dass or by a student. Rather, the 
book is intended to be a magazine of material of many 
kinds, from which students and teachers may take what- 
ever suits their various needs and purposes. 

Each exercise, except numbers 225-232, can be done 
in writing and in a period of time not longer than is 
ordinarily required for an English theme. And the di- 
rections to the student are given as for written exercises, 
and in such specific terms that, if a teacher wishes an 
exercise to be done in writing, he need only cite a number; 
the task — by no means easy — of telling the student 
just what to do is transferred from the teacher to the 
book. Most of the exercises, however, can also be used 
for oral and blackboard work in dass; those dealing with 
sentence-structure will, I hope, be found especially useful 
for this purpose. 

The prindples to be applied in the several exercises are 
in some cases set forth in this book; in other cases the 
student is referred to dictionaries or to my two books 
entitled Handbook of Composition (H.) and The Mechanics 
of WriHng (M.). There are two hundred exercises which 
can be used independently of the Handbook and The 
Mechanics. In the case of eighty of these the principles 
to be applied are either stated in this book or dted by 
reference to dictionaries. The remaining one himdred 
snd twenty are, to be sure, prefaced by references to the 

V 
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Handbook or The Mechanicn; but since they ooncem such 
matters as grammatical science, the rules of syntax, 
reference, the fundamentals of sentenoenstructure, and 
mixed metaphors, they may be used to supplement the 
teaching of many other books than the two cited. 

May I call the attention of those who are acquainted 
with these two manuals to certain differences between 
them and the present book? First, there are in the present 
book a number of rules of practice not presented in either 
of the other two; these rules are contained in the following 
sections: 
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Some of these are corollaries of rules given in the Hand' 
book; for instance, compare the following sections of the 
Handbook (H.) and the present book (E.): 

H. 29 and E. 79, oonceming granunatical agreement. 
H. 60 and £. 115, concerning reference. 
H. 76 and E. 135, concerning awkward change of voice. 
H. 77 and £. 118, concerning collocation of modifiers. 
H. 85 and E. 123, concerning split infinitive. 
H. 94 and E. 137, 139, concerning ungranunatical coordina- 
tion. 
H. 97 and E. 140, concerning illogical co5rdination. 
H. 125 and E. 156, concerning redundance. 

In the second place, this book furnishes exercises in gram- 
matical science and terminology (see sections 13-16), 
whereas the other two furnish only explanatory material 
on those subjects. In the third place, the present book 
provides exercises in a number of principles which are 
stated in the Handbook^ but accompanied by no appa- 
ratus for drill, or by only a meager apparatus. For 
instance: 
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fieetions in Ezerdaes in 

Handbook present book 

Squinting modifiers 81 120 

Incorrect omissions 90a~g 124-128 

Dangling modifiers 62-70 130-136 

Coordination 94-97 137-142 

Upside-down subordination 108-110 143 

ParaUelism 111-116 144-148 

Redundance 126 166 

Logical agreement 117 149-166 

Mixed metaphors 22, 23 167 

Miscellaneous faulty expressions . .4, 6, 24rAO, 17-109, 

and Glossary passim 

Letter-writing 304r-360 223,224 

Pronunciation Appendix C 226-232 

The character of most of the exercises and the arrange- 
ment of the book as a whole have been to a large extent 
determined by the purpose of providing a means by 
which teachers could give special help to individual 
students. 

In nearly every class in composition there are a number 
of students in sore need of special training in some of the 
elementary processes of writing — for example^ observ- 
ance of the rules of grammar, the use of participles, codrdi- 
nation in sentences, the idiomatic combination of words, 
spelling, punctuation, etc. These various individual 
needs it is difficult for the teacher to supply. He cannot, 
for the sake of one student, put the whole class through 
a course of training which only that one requires. He 
cannot train privately, outside the class, those members 
who need special training, each in a different subject. 
He can perhaps send deficient students into a class of 
lower grade;; but thb is a most unsatisfactory expedient, 
for it could happen only by accident that at the time of 
the transfer the lower class should be engaged on the 
particular subjects in which the students are deficient. 
He can, by the careful and laborious correction of themes, 
inform such students of their particular deficienciest and 
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oounsel them how to improve thdr writing; but the dis- 
heartening experience of finding, after months of such 
correction, that much of his labor has been wasted teaches 
him that in such cases mere information and counsel, 
not followed up by discipline, is of httle use. 

Considering these facts, I have tried to furnish an 
apparatus through which, in the cases in question, a teacher 
can assign to any individual student a course of study 
and practice specially suited to his peculiar needs — a 
course which shall concentrate the student's attention 
upon just those principles in which he is deficient, shall 
by abundant illustration make those principles clear, 
and shall fix them in his practice by exercises compelling 
him to give them more than momentary thought. I 
have tried to devise a means by which a teacher can lay 
out a course of this kind in any subject, large or small, 
wherein he may find a student so deficient as to need 
special drill — in grammar, for instance, or in a small 
department of granmiar, such as the agreement of verb 
and subject, or the use of who and whom, or the inflection 
of strong verbs; in the organization of sentences, or in 
parallelism, or in parallelism between the members of a 
series; in punctuation, or in the difference between the 
comma and the period. Without the use of printed 
apparatus the labor of drawing up clear directions for a 
special course of this kind — to say nothing of several 
ctifferent courses — would be too much for a teacher to 
undertake. By means of this book I have tried to make 
it possible for a teacher to lay out such a course, with 
full and complete directions for each lesson and each 
exerdse, in five or ten minutes. This he can do by 
merely selecting the assignments he wishes the student 
to follow, and citing them by number. The exercises 
written in conformity to these assignments may be received 
in heu of the themes which the student would write if he 
were following the regular programme of the class, or 
in addition to those themes, according to drcumstanoe. 
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The book may also be used in this way for assigning 
'' make-up" work to students who at the end of an Eng- 
lish course are ''conditioned'' because of some elementary 
deficiency. Every such student, instead of being left 
without guidance as to what he should do to reform 
his English, and being subjected, at the end of three or 
six months, to a general examination having no relation 
to the deficiencies on account of which he was "condi- 
tioned" — instead of being dealt with in this way, he 
should receive an assignment for a special course of study 
and practice, to the end that something definite may be 
done toward accomplishing the desired reform. This, 
again, is impossible for teachers to arrange without 
printed apparatus. I hope that they will find it not 
only possible but easy to help students in this way by 
means of the present book. 

In assigning special courses to individual students, 
teachers will in many cases wish the technical exercises 
to be interspersed with original work. The assignment 
of such work will be facihtated by sections 216-222. To 
illustrate: a teacher may assign to a student who needs 
special drill in parallelism the following progranmie: 

Theme 144a, a technical fezercise. 

" 1446, 

" 210c, an original oompontion. 

" 144(2, a technical exercise. 

" 146, " 

" 219/, an original composition. 

" 146a, a technical exercise. 

" 1476, " 

" 2166, an original composition. 

" 1486, a technical exercise. 

" 2106, an original composition. 

E. C. W. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
AprU, 1911. 
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Numben in blaok-f aoed type deaigmite study aangninonti. 
Nuznben in lisht-f aoed type deeisnate themes. 

THE. USE OP A DICTIONARY 

I. Advantages of larce dictionoriee over smell 

1. Report 

a. Words branded by dictionaries as bad English. 

2. Report 

3. CoUoquialisms 

3. Report 

4. Part of speeeh of the word sought 

4. Report 

5. Tr<ifw»l»f0 or inlraiwAfM to be observed 

5a. Report 
Sb, Report 

6. Definition to be read as a whole 

6a. Report 
66. Report 
6e. Report 

7. Idiomatic construction to be sought 

7a. Report 
76. Report 

8. Limitation of words to special uses 

8. Report 

9. Thorough understanding of abbreviations, ete. 

9. Report 
xo. Inflectional forms, how found 

10a. Report 

106. Report 
XX. Plurals, how found 

n. Report 
la. Use of the hyphen in dictionaries 

12. Report 

GRAMMATICAL SCIENCE AND TERMINOLOGY 
X3. Parts of speech 



14. InfleoUoa 



13a. Words to be classified 

136. Words to be classified 

13c. Pronouns of different kind! 

13d. Lista to be made 

14a. Case and number 

146. Case and number 

14c. Comparison 

14d. Transitive and intransitivB 

14«. Conjugation 

14/. Conjufiation 

140. Participles and gerunds 

Zlii 
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15* Chief oonstruotionB of the substantive 

15a. Anals^ia into subject and 

predicate 
166. Substantives to be parsed 
15e. Substantives to be parsed 
ISd. Substantives to be parsed 
16e. Substantives to be used in 

prescribed constructions 
15/. Analysis of sentences 
15^. Substantives to be parsed 
16A. Absolute and participial 

phrases 
15«. Appositives to be added 
15;. Gerunds and participles 

16. Glauses 

16a. Independent clauses 

166. Classification of dependent 

clauses 
16c. Clause constructions to be 

exemplified 
16d. Clauses to be classified 
16e. Clauses to be classified 

CORRECT ENGLISH 

Lexical CoBaxcTNiiaB 

Corrtd, Worda 

17. Burgle, burglarvse, tasty, preventative, illy, complected, 

overly 

17. Correct equivalents to be 

z8. ReaOtule, fake 

18. Correct equivalents 

ig. Betrogreee, firstly, undoubtably, anytoherea, everywherea, 
nowherea, aomewherea 

19. Correct equivalents 
ao. Phone, photo, auto, gent,pant8, moat, toay, ad 

20. Correct equivalents 

Worda in Correct Senaea 

az. Lay, lie, raiae, riae, aet, ait 

21a. Correct use to be exemplified 

216. Correct use to be exemplified 
aa. Accept, except 

22a. Correct use 
Affect, effect 

226. Correct use 
Principal, principle 

22c. Correct use 
aj. Leave for let 

23. UseofM 
34. SubsttitUe 

24. Correct use 

as. Bam, bunch, crowd, can, I gueaa, calculate, loan, locate, 
misuse of 

25. Correct equivalents to be 
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a6. BndoTM, balanee, hank on, take ttoek »n, ZtrMt, hmou, 
mo§t, out loudt misuse of 

26. Correct equivalents 

27. OutUde oft propoae, put in, yutto a few, Quite a little, 
no good, no u<0, eite up, misuse of 

27. Correct equivalents 
a8. CuU, eumnino, date, deal, depot, doum, misuse of 

28. Correct equivalents 

39. Snap, eutell, take in, on the eide, peek, posted, misuse of 

29. Correct equivalents 

30. Contemptible, eontemptuoue; continual, eorUinuoue; 
diaintere^ed, uninterested; fix, arrange, repair 

30. Correct use to be exemplified 
3Z. Aggravate, exaaperate; borrow, lend; can, may; coind- 

denee, incident 

31. Correct use 

33. Leee, fewer; liable, likely; loan, lend; mad, angry 

32. Correct use 

33. Former, firet; latter, last; indulge, engage; miuhud, 

common 

33. Correct use 

34. Notorioue, famoue; observance, observation; not to exceed, 

not more than; disinterested, uninterested 

34. Correct use 

35. Partake of, eat; propose, purpose; species, specie; less, 

fewer 

35. Correct use 

36. Learn, teach; practical, practicable; criticise, censure; 

luxurious, luxuriant 

36. Correct use 

37. Addicted, subject; literaUy, positively; conscience, con- 

acioiuness; corucious, conscientiotu ; genial, congenial 

37. Correct use 

38. Instance, instant, incident; enormity, enormousness; 

portion, part; barbarous, barbaric 

38. Correct use 

39. Credible, credulous, credUaile; incredible, incredulous; 

exceptumal, exceptionable; leave, let 

39. Correct use 

40. Ingenious, ingenuous; respectful, respectable, respective; 

allude, refer; convince, perauade 

40. Correct use 

41. Stimulue, stimulant; relation, relationship; council, 

counsd; transpire, occur; demean, degrade 

41. Correct use 
43. Lay, lie; affect, effect 

42. Correct use 

43. Characteritltie, element, factor, q;uality, feature, phase, 

proposition, trend 

43. Correct use 

44. Blegant, fine, nice, grand, lovely, awful 

44a. Correct use 

446. Better words to be substi- 
tuted 

QbAUMATICAL COBIUaCTNBBS 

Correct Parte of Speech 

45. Adjectives misused for adverbs 

46a. Adjectives and correspond- 
ing adverbs to be used 
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456. Adieothres in U« (e. s.. prob- 
abU) and ooReaponmiig ad- 
verbs 
46e. Faulty Miitoiioea to be oor- 

Teoted 
45d. Faulty lentenoee to be eor- 
notod 
46. Any place, loon, near by, real, per cent., doum, etc., in 
wrong partB of speech 

46. Ck>rreot use to be exemplified 
47* Seoi misused for adverb 

47a. Correct equivalents to be 

used 
476. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 



Nouns 



Veibs 



48. LiJbt misused 



40. Dim la misused 



48a. Am and like to be distin- 
guished 

486. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

49. Faulty sentences to be oor- 
leoted 



InJIeetion 

50. Dala, sfrola, phenomena 

50. Correct use to be exemplified 

51. Speciee 

51. Correct use 
Sa. Wayst woods, falla 

52a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
526. Correct use 

53. Possessive case; improper use of 

53a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

536. 0/ which to be substituted 
for irAoae 

54. **One of the men's wife" for the vrife efone of the men 

64. Faulty sentences to be 001^ 
rected 

55. Shall Bad Witt 

55. Blanks to be filled 

56. Ought 

56a. Correct use to be exemplified 
566. Correct use to be exemplified 

57. "Would of/' etc., for wotdi hate, etc. 

57a. Use of the correct forms 
576. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

58. "Had have" and "would have" f or Aad in past 

perfect 

58a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
586. Use of the ooRect form 
S0. "I done" and "I seen" 

59a. Use of the correct forms 
596. Faulty sentences to be oor- 
rected 
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60. 

6z. Drown 

6a. Dive 

63. Shine 

64. "Proven" 

65. BuTBit cast 

66. Break, freeze, tear 



Knowed," "thpowed," "blowed" 

60. Use of the correct forma 



61. Uae of the correct forma 

62. Use of the correct forma 

63. Use of the correct forma 

64. Uae of proved 

65. Use of the correct forma 
Uae of the correct forma 



67. Write, riee, ride, drive 
^^ 67. Uae of the correct forma 

68. Sing, ring, begin, etc. 
68. Uae of the correct forma 



69. "Have went' 

70. Come, become 

71. "Haafell" 
7a. Tread 

73* "Have gave' 

74< "Ladened," ' 

7S« "You waa" 



69. Use of have gone 

70. Uae of the correct forma 

71. Uae of hoe fallen 

72. Use of the correct forma 

73. Use of have given 
atrickened" 

74. Uae of the correct forma 

75a. Use of you loere 
75b. Uae of you were 

Syntax 



Acreement 



Caae 



76. Verb and aubject 

76a. Intervening worda 
766. Verb preceding aubject 
76c. T^^ere are, there were, etc. 
, . 76d. Verb preceding aubject 

77* Nouna joined by with, ae well ae, etc. 

77. Faulty aentenoea to be cor- 
« „ ^, rected 

78. Subjecta joined by or, nor, etc. 

78. Faulty aentencea to be cor- 

rected 

79. One of the men w?w. . . . plural verb 

79. Faulty sentencea to be cor- 

rected 

80. Don't plural 

_ „ , 80. D(m*t and doesn't to be uaed 

8z. Each, every, etc. 

81. Blanka to be filled 

8a. Nominative and objective 

82a. General exerciae: blanka to 

be filled 
826. Who miauaed for whom 
82e. Who or whom to be deter- 
mined 
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82d. Who or whomt whoever or 

tohomever 
82e. Pronouna after than and as. 
Rdatioii of Tenaes 

83. May and might 

83. May or might to be deter- 
mined 
Grammatical Organisation 

84. Elements without syntax; uncompleted constructions 

84a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

84b. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

84c. Time expressions with prepo- 
sition omitted 

84<i. Practice in sentence-organ- 
isation 

84e. Practice in sentence-organ- 
isation 

84/. Practice in sentence-organ- 
isation 

84|7. Practice in sentence-organ- 
isation 

Idiom 

85. General principles with numerous examples 

85a. Unidiomatio sentences to be 

corrected 
856. Unidiomatio sentences to be 

corrected 
85e. Unidiomatic sentences to be 

corrected 
85d. Unidiomatic sentences to be 

corrected 

86. Avail, dotibt, charge, contemplate, deal, demand 

86. Idiomatic use to be exempli- 
fied 

87. Different 

87a. Unidiomatic sentences to be 

corrected 
87b. Practice with the correct 

idiom 
87e. Other than to be used 

88. Idiomatic use to be exempli- 
fied 

89. Sttch persona or things as 

89. Idiomatic use 

90. SucA THAT (result) 

90. Idiomatic use 

91. Superior, inferior 

91. Idiomatic use 
9a. Prefer, preferable 

92a. Idiomatic use of prefer 
92b. Idiomatic use of preferable 

93. No sooner . . . than; and hardly . . . whbn 

93. The two idioms to be distin- 
guished 

94. Too and very modifying participles 

94. Idiomatic use 

95. "Plan on" 

95. Idiomatic use of plan 



88. Etc. 
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96. ** Seldom ever," "rarely ever" 

96. Idiomatio use of tddom and 

hardly ever 
97- "Cannot help but" 

97. Idiomatic use of help (avoid) 

98. "In back of" 

98. Use of behind 

99. Relate and discvue 

99. Idiomatio use 
zoo. Treat (-> deal with a subject) 

100. Idiomatio use 
zoz. It VHU at eueh and <ucA a time that . . . 

101. Idiomatio use 
zoa . " Remember of " 

102. Idiomatic use of remember 
Z03. Reverend 

103. Idiomatio use 
104. In search or 

104. Idiomatio use 
zos. " In the year of 1910" 

105. Idiomatio use of in the year 

«o and eo « 

Z06. "Tend to" 

106. Idiomatio use of tend and 

attend 
Z07. Double negative 

107. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
Z08. Incorrect negation with hardly^ etc. 

108. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 

A Gbksbal Ezkbcisb in Good Enqubh ' 
Z09. General review 

109. General ^erciae 



RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES 

Rbfbbencb 
izo. Clear reference in general 

110a. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
110b. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
llOe. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
llOd. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
llOe. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
izi. It used indefinitely and ambiguouslv 

Ilia. Faulty reference of it to be 

corrected 
1116. Faulty reference of it to be 
corrected 
iza. Which (relative) without antecedent 

112. Faulty reference of tohi^ 

to be corrected 
IZ3. Reference to words not eimressed 

113. Faulty reference to be cor- 

rected 
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XX4« Plural pronoun referring to lingular antecedent 

114a. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
1146. Faulty reference to be cor- 
rected 
xzs. Reference to adjectival or component noun 

115. Faulty reference to be corn 
reoted 

SBNTBNCOI-STBnCTUKI 

Unity 
Il6. Stringy sentences 

116a. Stringy sentences to be 

broken up 
1166. Stringy sentences to be 
brucen up 

Order of Sentence Member* 
XX7. General principle 

117a. Faulty order to be amended 
117b. Practice in precise colloca- 
tion 
117e. Practice in precise coUocar 
tion 
xz8. Troublesome modifiers placed at the beginning of a 
sentence 

118. Practice in the device 
izg. General principle (review) 

119a. Faulty order to be amended 
1196. Faulty order to be amended 
lao. Squinting modifiers 

120. Squinting to be eliminated 
laz. Position of relative clauses 

121. Faulty order to be amended 
laa. Split infinitives 

122a. Faulty order to be amended 
122b. Faulty order to be amended 
za3. Modifier of infinitive placed before to 

123. Practice in the device. 

Incorrect Omiseione 
ia4. Omission of auxiliaries 

124. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
las. Omission of principal verb 

125. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
ia6. Omission of than and ae clauses 

126. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
za7. Omission of modifying phrases 

127. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
xaS. Omission of plural noun 

128. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
119. Omission of that in result clause following §0 

129. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 



Ftatio^dea 
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Dangling Modifier* 
130. Introduotory participial i^ai 



Daosling participles to be 
eliminated 
1306. Dangling participles to be 
eliminated 
131 • Concluding participial phrases of result — especially 
with thtu 

131. Dangling participles to be 

eliminated 
133. CouMd hy phrases 

132. Dangling "caused by" to 



133. General principle 

133. General exercise in par- 



be eliminated 

Seneral c 
ticiples 



Genind and Infinitive Phrases 

134. Dangling gerund phrases 

134. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
I3S* Gerunds and infinitives with change of voice 

135a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
1356. Faulty sentences to be oor* 
rected 

Elliptical Clausss 

136. Dangling elliptical clauses 

136a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
1366. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

CoOrdinaiion 
UngrainmAtical GoArdination 

Z37. Andt butt or Joining elements not grammatically 
coordinate 

137a. Faulty sentences to be oor- 

rected 
1376. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
Z38. "And which" 

138. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
X39. "Which and" 

139. Faulty sentences to be cor- 

rected 
Illogical Codrdination 

Z40. Illogical aiuf, 6«l, and or clauses 

140a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
1406. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
Esoeadve Codrdination 

Z4Z. Disadvantage of lack of subordination 

141a. Compound sentences to be 

made complex 
1416. Compound sentences to be 
made complex 
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Glearxieas of CoSrdination 

Z43. Long ooordixiate dements to begin similarly 

142a. Praotioe in the deTioe 
1426. Practice in the device 

Subordination 
Z43. Upside-dowi^ subordination with when 

143. Faulty sentences to be oor- 
xeoted 

ParaUeliam 
144* General principle 

144a. Practice in applying 
144b. Practice in applying 
144c. Practice in applying 
144d. Practice in applying, with 
elements enumerated or 
. announced 

145* Series of phrases 

145. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
^ ^ ...... rected 

Z40. General pnnciple (review) 

146a. Long sentences to be organ- 
ised by means of paral- 
lelism 
1466. Long sentences to be organ- 
ised by means of paral- 
lelism 
Z47. Correlation 

147a. Practice in appljring the rule 
. 1476. Practice in applying the rule 

Z48. Misuse of series-form a, 6, and c 

148a. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 
1486. Faulty sentences to be cor- 
rected 

Logical Agreement 
Z49. General principle 

149. Practice in applying 
Z50. Confusion of a thing with an appurtenance of it 

150. Illogical statements to be 
^ . , ^ corrected 

Z5Z* Logical use of caiMS and reason 

151. Catue and reaaon to be 

logically used 
153. Becatiae misused for the fact that or that 

152. The fact that and tAa< to be 

logically used 
Z53. Logical use of subject and topic 

153. Street and topic to be 

logically used 
Z54. Logical answers to questions on literature 

154. lUogical answers to be cor- 

rected 
Z5S* General principle (review) 

155a. Illogical statements about 
books, etc., to be cor- 
rected 

1556. Predicate not in logical ac- 
cord with subject 
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156e. Slogioal atatements to be 

corrected 
156d, Hiogioal statements to be 

corrected 
165e. Clogioal statements to be 

corrected 
155/* Ologioal stotementa to be 

corrected 

Bedundanet 
IS6. Waste of words by independent assertion 

166a. Groups of scrappy sentences 
to be reduced each to 
one sentence 
1566. A passage of scrappy sen- 
tences to be reduced to 
four sentences 

Mixed FiauBas 
1$% Harmony of figures 

157a. Incongruity between figurea 
157b. Figures not carried out 

MECHANICS 
Spblunq 
158. Doubling of final consonants 

158. Application of the rules 

59. Dropping and retaining of final e 

159. Api^cation of the rules 

60. Final y 

^ 160. Application of the rules 
;6i. Lying t etc., studuing, etc., stiddennetaf etc. 

161. Application of the rules 
:6a. Finally, etc., accidentally, etc. heroically, etc. 

162. Application of the rules 
[63. Plurals and present third singulars in a and ea 

163. Application of the rules 
164. Endings ful, out, el and le, ey 

164. Application of the rules 

65. Prefixes aZ and de; aU right 

165. Application of the rules 

66. Accept, except; advice, adtiee; device, denee 

166. Exercises in distinguishing 

67. Affect, effect; already, aU ready 

167. Exercises in distinguishing 
;66. Lead, led; loee, looee 

168. Exercises in distinguishing 

69. Principal, principle 

169. Exercises in distinguishing 

70. Proceed, precede, etc. 

170. Exercises in distinguishing 

71. Receive,. beliepe, etc., to, too, two 

171. Exercises in distinguishing 
;7a* Angel, angle; dothea, clothe 

172. Exercises in distinguishing 

73. Coelume, eiutom; drowned, drowning, etc. 

173. Exercises in distinguishing 

74. Formerly, formatty; hear, here 

174. Exercises in distinguishing 
;75* Jncideni, incidenee; later, latter 

* 175. Exercises in distinguishing 
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176. Paatf pcwsed; ffuM, quite 

176. Exercises in distinguishing 
Z77* Thant then; theret their ; woman, vxnnen 

177a. Exercises in distinguishing 
DiaappeoTt disappoint; profeaaoTt etc.; buaineaa 

1775. Exercises for fixing in mind 

178. Qenersl review 

178. Dictation exercise 

CoMPOUMDiNO OP Words 

179. Words to be hyphened 

179a. Application of the rules 
179b. Apidication of the rules 
x8o. Words to be written solid 

180a. Myadft whoeper, etc. 
180&. Together, inatead, neverthe- 
leaa, etc. 
i8z. Inoorrect compounding ci each other, in order, no one, 
etc. 

181. Exercises for fixing in mind 
l8a. Incorrect compounding of a while, aome time, any way 

182. A While and awhile; aome 

time and aometime; any 
way and anytoay 
183. The hyphen with numerals — twenttM^ne, one hundred, 
one-hundredrond-third, three /ourtha, etc. 

183a. Application of the rules 
1836. Application of the rules 

Abbrhtiationb 
Z84. Rules concerning abbreviations 

184. Improper abbreviations to 



mproper abbre^ 
be eliminated 



Rbpbbskntation op Numbbbs 
185. What numbers should be spelled out, what figured 
185a. Application of the rules 
1856. Application of the rules 

Stllabication 
z86. Principles ci syllabication 

186a. Miscellaneous examples 

1866. Prefixes 

186e. Suffixes 

186d. Doubled consonants 

186e. Digraphs th, ch, ah, etc 



z87* Simdry rules 



188. Sundry rules 



Capitaui 

187a. Dasrs, months, L 

1876. Words of race and language 
187e. General exercise in applica- 
tion of the rules 

188. Lines of verse 



Itaucb 
189. Titles of books, etc. 

189. Application of the rules 
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PuKOTUATXOir 

190. Introduotion. The oaidinal fact: disUnction between 
end and interior punctuation 

190a. Dietinction between end 

and interior punctuation 

1906. Distinction between end 

and interior punctuation 

190e. Diatinotion between end 

and interior punctuation 

19Z. A working system of punctuation 

191a. Practice in applsring the 

seven working rules 
1916. The same continued 
191e. The same continued 
191d. The same continued 

192. Practice in applying the 
rules 



192. End punctuation 

Z93. Comma fault 

194. Erroneous Junction 

195. Intervening words 



193. Comma fault to be corrected 

194. Practice in applying the rule 

195. Practice in appl^ng the rule 



Z96. Conjunctive adverbs, end punctuation with (review) 
190. Iraotioe in api^jring the rule 
Z97> Codrdinate elements 

197. Practice in applying the 
^ rules 

Z98. Restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers 

198. Practice in applying the 

rules 
Z99. Semicolon as end mark (review) 

199. Practice in use of semicolon 
aoo. Adverbial modifiers, especially phrases and clauses 

200. Adverbial clauses preceding 

principal 
aoz. End punctuation (review) 

201. Use of semicolon; virtual 

predications 
202. Appositives 

202. Appositives, miscellaneous 

and introduced by, 



ao3. End punctuation (review) 

203. Conjunctive adverbs, and 

ao4. Parenthetic elements 

204. Vocatives; geographical ex- 

pressions and dates 
aos. Adverbial clauses and coSrdinate clauses (review) 

205. Practice in applying the 

rules 
ao6. Superfluous commas 

206. Superfluous commas to be 

eliminated. 
ao7. Conjimctive adverbs (review) 

207. Praotioe in applying the rule 
ao8. P^od fault 

208. Period fault to be corrected 
309. Restrictive and non-restrictive clauses (review) 

209. Practice in applying the rule 
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azo. The apostrophe 

210a. Pom enrive mngwlar and 

plural 
2106. Poaseasive of nouna in «; 

general exercise 
210e. /to, oiir«, youra, etc. 
azz. Conjunctive adverbs (review) 

211. Praetioe in applying the rule 
aza. Quotations 

212a. Quotations with aaid he in- 
terxwlated, said he final 
2126. Quotations with aaid he 
interpolated, semicolon 
after aaid he 
212e. Miscellaneous quotations 
with aaid he interpolated 
212d. Question and exclamation- 
marks with quotation- 
marks 
a 13. End and interior punctuation (review) 

213. End or interior i>unotua- 

tion to be determined 
a 14. End and interior punctuation with far example, thai 
ie, etc. (review) 

214. Practice in applying the rule 
azs. The colon (review) 

215. Use of the colon 

Pabagraphinq 
az6. The fundamental principle 

216a. Application to passage on 

the Indian 
2166. Application to essay on use 
and care of something 
(500 words) 
ai7. The Canon of Unity _ 

on 



ity 
217a. Application to passage 
the humor of Addison 



2176. Application to 

qualifications for a pur- 
suit (500 words) 
aiS. The Topic Rule 

218a. Application to passage on 

Addison in Italy. 
2186. Applicati<m to essay ex- 
plaining a process (500 
words) 
azg. The Canon of Advantage 

210a. Application to passage on 
enlargement of vocabu- 

AppUeaiion to eaaaya : 

2196. Defence of somethmg (500 

words) 
219e. Objection to something (150 

words) 
210d. Farm or ciiy life in winter 

(150 words) 
210e; Farm or city life in wimmar 

(150woi^s) 
21SIA An entertainment (150 

words) 
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219g, A new place (160 words) 
219h, A dangerous plight (150 

words) 
219i. An interesting stranger (150 

words) 
219/. A disagieeable person (150 
words) 
aao. The same continued , ,. . 

220a. Appbcation to passage on a 
dream of a farm 
Application to esaaya: 

2206. Art of doing something (500 

words) 
220c. A city or town (500 words) 
aax. Errors of paragraplung 

221a. Errors to be corrected 
221&. Errors to be corrected 
222, Paragraphing of direct quotations 

222a. Passage on Professor Collins 
Eaaaya : 

222b. Breakfast table (200 words) 
222c. Instonce of tact (200 words) 
222<i. Jolb^ experience (200 word«) 

LETTER-WRITING 
aaa* The composition of letters .^ ^ , ^^ ^ . -^ 

223. Specified letters to be wrii- 

ten 
224* Mechanical directions — folding* enclosing, etc. 

224. Specified letters to be writ- 

ten and folded and en- 
closed in specified ways 

PRONUNCIATION 
aas. Words accented on wrong syllable ^ , , 

225. Passage to be read aloud 
aa6. Words in which vowels are mispronounced 

226. Passage to be read aloud 
227. The same class continued , ^ , ^ 

227. Passage to be read aloud 
aa8. The same class continued , , , , 

228. Passage to be read aloud 
aao. Words miflpronoimced by omission or addition 

229. Passage to be read aloud 
aao. Sundry words «„^ _ , . j , j 

230. Passage to be read aloud 
aax. Sundry words _ . , , ^ 

231. Passage to be read aloud 
aaa. The long u sound in new, due, Tueaday, etc. 

232. Passage to be read aloud 



ABBREVIATIONS 

H. The Handbook of Composition. 
M. The Mechanics of Writing. 
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EXERCISES m ENGLISH 



THE USE OF A DICTIONARY 

1. The best dictionaries are Webster's International Large dio- 
Dictionary, the Century Dictionary, the Standard Die- ^^^ 
tionary, and Murray's New English Dictionary. There to ™aaU 
are numerous short dictionaries — such as Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, Webster's High School Diction- 
ary, the Student's Standard Dictionary — produced 

by omitting much material given in the unabridged 
dictionaries. Any of these short dictionaries is far 
inferior, for the purposes of a student of English, to an 
unabridged dictionary. The larger voliune gives fuller 
explanations and examples showing how words are 
actually used. These explanations and examples, dis- 
pensed with in the shorter works, the student cannot 
well do without. — Theme 1: Look up each of the 
following words both in an unabridged dictionary and 
in an abridged one, and write a report showing how 
much more fully and clearly the larger voliune explains 
the use of each word than the smaller one does: avail, 
averswrif comment, decoction, ingratiate, ludicrous, neu- 
tral, sardonic, satiate, sequester. State the exact title 
and the publisher of each of the dictionaries consulted. 

2. A word is not proved to be correct English by the Words 
mere fact that it is found in a dictionary, for the ^^^ag 
modem dictionary explains numerous slang words and had Eng- 
other incorrect words. But incorrect words defined 

in a dictionary are clearly marked as incorrect by such 
1 



2 
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Cono- 

quialisms 



Part of 
roeech of 
uie word 
sought 



expressions as obsolete, slangy card, dialectal, low, vulgar, 
printed after the definition. In consulting a dictionary 
for the standing of a word, observe whether it is 
marked with one of the above-mentioned expressions. — 
Theme 2: Look up the following words in an una- 
bridged dictionary; read all that the dictionary says 
about each word; and write a report discussing each 
word and stating what sort of English it is: deal in the 
sense of bargain, enthuse, resurrect, to down, complected, 
preventative, jeU, sleeper meaning sleeping car, to wire, 
iUy, to vamose, brace up, humbug, boodle, pal, rampage, 
parson, to duck, rough it, cavort, scrumptious, in cahoots, 
right off, right along, grouch, simpe, swell (adj.). State 
the exact title and the publisher of the dictionary 
consulted. 

3. Opposite many words in a dictionary is printed 
Colloquial, This means that the word is not found — 
or very seldom found — in the written English of good 
authors. A word marked Colloquial, then, is unfit for 
use in formal composition. — Theme 3 : Look up the 
following words in an imabridged dictionary; write a 
report stating whether each word is fit for use in formal 
composition, and if not, what word is preferable: cvte, 
tantrum, gumption, proxy, whoop, to butt, duds, skirtr 
flint, boss, rum (adj.), to peek, to fix, a fix, hired help, 
ninney, hv>sUe, gullet, rooster, ruction, dude, graft (polit- 
ical), to collar, to vxjUop, stunt, twaddle, scrappy, mate- 
rialize, crank (a person), flabbergast, cantankerous. 
State the exact title and the publisher of the dictionary 
consulted. 

4. In consulting a dictionary about a word, always 
notice what part of speech the word belongs to. This 
is indicated by an abbreviation following the word. 
The abbreviations (a. for adjective, n. for ncmn, etc.) 
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are explained in the front part of the dictionary. — 
Theme 4: Look up the following words in a diction- 
ary; write a report stating what part of speech each 
word belongs to, and illustrating the correct use of the 
word: iUicUf impv{fn, vacillate^ burgeon, bravm, riparian^ 
tactf wrUhef amardJy, d/ual, gyrate, rift, vagary, adept, 
irwectwe, vitiaie. 

5. In consulting a dictionary about a verb, always Verb 
notice whether the verb is transitive or intransitive, orkftran- 
If transitive, a verb is followed by v, L;il intransitive, sitive? 
by V. i. — Theme 5a: Look up the following verbs in 

a dictionary; write a report stating whether each verb 
is transitive or intransitive, and illustrating the cor- 
rect use of each verb: dismay, deviate, recant, procras- 
tinate, banter, retract, vibrate, harass, acclimate, ingraF- 
tiate, sHpvlate. — Theme 5b : Write a report stating 
whether each of the following verbs is transitive or 
intransitive, and illustrating by original examples the 
correct use of each verb: capitulate, locate, disaffect, 
metamorphose, concur, demur, debilitate, debouch, vitiate, 
lay, raise, accede, desist, acquiesce, coalesce. 

6. In consulting a dictionary about the use of a Defini- 
word, try not merely to get a general idea of the mean- ^^ ^ ^ 
ing of the word, but to discover within what limits of whole 
meaning the word is confined. To this end read the 
definition as a whole; do not pick out a single synonym 

and suppose that this and the word defined are inter- 
changeable. Cut is defined thus: ''To separate the 
parts of with, or as with, a sharp instrument; to make 
an incision in; to gash; to sever; to divide.'' To pick 
out the last synonym ("to divide") and reason that 
since cut means divide, one may say ''I will cut the 
money among them" would be absurd. What cut 
means is ascertained not from one synonym taken 
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Tboitnish 

under- 

Btanding 

of abbre- 

viatioDB, 

etc. 



9. See that you understand every statement, every 
abbreviation, every mark which you find under the 
word you are investigating. Use the list of abbrevi- 
ations and the explanatory notes in the front part 
of the dictionary. — Theme 9: Study the following 
definitions: 



Petty (-ty), a. [Compar. pbttibb (-tif-Sr); supecL 
PBTTiaaT.] [0£. petit, F. petit. CI. fbtit.] Little; 
trifling; inconsiderable. 

Improvise (im'pro-^z), v. t. [imp. and p. p. impbo- 
▼ISBD (-vizd) ; p. pr. and vb. n. lACPBOVisiNa.] [F. tm. 
promeer, It. improvisare, it, improviao unprovided, 
sudden, extempore, L. improviaue; pref. im not- 
+ proviaua foreseen, provided. See pboviso.] To 
compose, recite, or sing extemporaneously. 

Ron ... 14. To conduct; to manage; to carry on; 
as, to run a factory. [Colloq. U. S.] 

Runt ... 4. The dead stump of a tree. [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.] 

Pope, n. [AS. papa, L. papa, father, bishop. Cf . pap^ 

PAPAL.] 

1. Any ecclesiastic, esp. a bishop. [Obs.] 
Gules, n. (Her.) The tincture red. 
Article, v. i. To agree; to stipulate. [R.] 
The, adv. By how much; by so much; used before 

comparatives; as, the colder it is, the happier I am. 
Incident, a. [L. incidene, -entia, p. pr. of incidere to 

fall into or upon; pref. in- in, on + cadere to fall; cf. 

F, incident. See cadbncb.] Falling or striking upon, 

as a ray of light uj>on a reflecting surface. 



Write a report answering the following questions: 
1. The information ^ven concerning improtnae con- 
sists of five parts: first, the expression in parentheses 
following imyrome; second, the expression "v. t."; 
third, the first bracketed part; fourth, the second 
bracketed part; fifth, the remainder. What five sub- 
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jects axe treated in these five parts (answer very 
briefly)? 2. What information is conveyed by the 
bracketed part under incident (answer fully and 
clearly)? 3. Under incident what does "see cadence" 
mean? for whal purpose is the reader told to look up 
the word cadence? 4. What does "(-ty)" after petty 
mean? 5. What is meant by the nimibers 14 and 4 
under run and runt? 6. What information is con- 
veyed by the bracketed expression under run (explain 
fully and clearly)? 7. Tabulate the following abbre- 
viations and write opposite each its meaning: 

a., compar., super!., OE., F., cf. (under petty) 

V. t., imp., p. p., p. pr., vb. n.. It., fr., L., pref. (under 

improvise) 
obs., prov. Eng. (under runt) 
n., AS. (under pope) 
Her. (under gtUea) 
v. i., R. (under article) 
adv. (under the) 

10. Usually only the chief inflectional form of a Infleo 
regularly inflected word is entered alphabetically in a f^j^ 
dictionary; for other forms look under the chief form, how 
— Theme 10a : Look up the following words in a die- °^"^ 
tionary; write a report stating where each word is 
found; if you find any entered alphabetically, state 
why it is entered: birds, boxes, oxen, leaves, pickrncking, 
dazzled, woods, happier, maddest, sourer, stole, kiUed, 
werd, stood, cliffs, saddling, studying, chid. — Theme 
10b: Answer the following questions by means of a 
dictionary, and state where in the dictionary the in- 
formation on each point can be found: 1. Which is 
correct — he sang, or he sung? 2. / dreamed, or / 
dreamt? 3. It is froze, or it is frozen? 4. A dollar was 
bet, or was betted? 5. It is proved, or U is pravenf 
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Plurals, 

how 

found 



Use of 
hyphen in 
diction- 



6. I have drank, or / have dnmkt 7. 1 have swam, or 
/ have swumf 8. He has long lain uncansdatts, or long 
laid uneonadoust 9. He spit (past tense), or he spalt 

11. Usually plurals regularly formed are not g^ven 
in a dictionary. If no plural is given, the inference is 
that the pliu*al consists of the singular plus s or es. 
Whether ^ or es is to be added is explained in the front 
part of the dictionary. — Theme 11 : Look up the fol- 
lowing words in a dictionary; write a report stating 
what is the pliu*al of each word, what plurals are given 
in the dictionary and what not: road, wheel, glass, 
bunch, sheep, cannon, datum, phenomenon, stratum, 
species, index, penny, die, freak, flash, wolf, leaf, lady, 
attorney, tract. 

12. H3rphens printed short and light in a dictionary 
are used only to show the division of a word into syl- 
lables; they should not be used in writing the word. 
A hyphen that should be used when the word is written 
is printed large and heavy. — Theme 12: Look up 
the following words in a dictionary; then copy the list 
writing the words correctly — with or without hyphens : 



passerby 

half breed 

half moon 

childlike 

childhood 

ea^leey ed 

whatever 

yourself 

somewhat 

notwithstanding 

instead 

nevertheless 

inasmuch 

self possessed 



somebody 

whoever 

without 

withstand 

overcome 

together 

whenever 

outside 

moreover 

nowadays 

overcoat 

outburst 

offspring 

afternoon 



GRAMMATICAL SCIENCE AND 
TERMINOLOGY 

[ 18. Study in the Grammatical Vocabulary of H. or Parts of 
M. the entries under the following titles: Parts of ^p««* 
speech, Substantive, Adjective, Verb, Adverb, Preposi- 
tion, Conjunction, Interjection. — Theme 13a: Tabu- 
late all the words in lines 1-13 of the essay printed in 
small type on page 132 of this book, and write opposite 
each word the name of its part of speech. 7^ Theme 
18b : Classify and tabulate all the words in lines 14-26 
of the essay above cited; make a list of the nouns, a 
list of the pronouns, a list of the adjectives, a list of 
the verbs, a list of the adverbs, a list of the preposi- 
tions, a list of the conjunctions, and a list of the inter- 
jections if there are any. — Theme ISc: Make a list 
of five personal pronouns, four dm^gtca^ixg_ pro- 
noims, tiu-ee relative pronouns, {Sree interrogative 
pronouns, and ^hree i ndefinite p ronoims. iAlaQ j»bu- 
lata.all the pronoims in Diversified Indvstnes, on page 
140,^ and state opposite each one what kind of pro- 
nogp. it is. — Theme ISd: Make a list of ten nouns 
derignating things met with m a high school; ten verbs 
relating to college life; ten adjectives naming qualities 
that a clerk may possess; ten adverbs naming modes 
in which a debater may speak or act; ten prepositions; 
ten conjunctions; ten interjections. 

cm Study m the Grammatical Vocabulaiy of H. or infleo- 
M. the entries under the followmg titles: Number, ^''* 
9 
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Inflection: Case, Comparison, Transitive, Voice, Mode, Indica- 
ly^^t)- ^^^y Infinitive, Gerund, Participle, Tense. — Theme 
nounfl 14a: Tabulate all the nouns and pronouns in the first 
twenty-five lines of An Abbretnated Voyage, on page 
134 of this book, and write opposite each the case and 
number. —Cfiieme 14b: Write the nominative plural V* 
of college, hoot, state, wolf, tiger, I, she, who, this, that; 
the possessive singular of hero, John, cow, presiderU, I, 
it, who, father; the objective singular of ink, it, statue, 
elephant, who, she, I, he, house, engine; the possessive 
plural of senator, .captain, ox, wovfum, girl, policeman, it, 
Adjec- she, who, sailor. — ifrheme 14c : Write the positive, 
^^rte^ the comparative, and the superlative of fair, kindly, 
beautiful, ugly, preposterous, comfortable, malicioiLsly, 
fraudulent, sour, bright, swifUy, good, bad, wise, fiercely, 
Verbs industriously, — Theme 14d: Tabulate all the verbs 
in Merryweother and Company, on page 135 of this 
book, and indicate which are transitive and which 
intransitive. — Theme 14e: Study pages 379-384 of 
M., or pages 213-218 of H. Write the following verbs 
at the top of a sheet of paper: go, debate^ write, freeze; 
write below each verb its active indicative present 
third singular, its active indicative past third singular, 
its active subjunctive present third singular, its active 
conditional present third singular, its active potential 
present third singular, its active obligative perfect third 
singular, its active indicative perfect third singular, its 
passive indicative present third singular, its passive 
subjunctive present third singular, its pasdve indicative 
perfect third singular, its active imperative, its active 
present participle, and its past participle. — Theme 
14f : Write eighteen sentences containing respectively 
hoist and jump in the perfect indicative active, 
9tunMe and knack in the past-perfect indicative active. 
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kiU and cure in the past indicative passive, pursue 
and benefit in the present indicative passive, leave 
and throw in the perfect ^nditional, tie and place in 
the perfect active participle, soak and blacken in the 
perfect passive participle, help, go, work, and build in 
the perfect obligative (using ought). — Theme 14g: 
Write ten sentences containing respectively the present 
active participles of write, U(yw, sneeze, pay, come, run, 
seU, study, bum, and ride; and ten other sentences con- 
taining respectively the gerunds of the same verbs. 

15. Study in the Grammatical Vocabulary of H. or Constrac- 
M. the entries imder the following titles: Subject, ^bS^. 
Object, Predicate complement, Appositive, Absolute, tives 
Modify, Phrase, Construction. — Theme 15a : Draw a Analysis 
vertical line through the center of a sheet of paper: J^^d^ 
copy the first ten sentences of The Brigands of Bosnia, predicate 
on page 132 of this book, putting the complete subject ^ 
of each sentence at the left and the complete predicate 
at the right of the vertical line; underline the bare 
subject and the bare predicate. — Theme 15b : State Substan- 

^ the construction of every noun and pronoun in the p^J^d*^ 

following passage: " David Wick s was a Yankee, whose »> *^ - 
anpestorp had settled in Salem, that quaint ol3*city, 

^ before John Adams was bom. He was as clever a 

sea-captain as you could find, all merchants who 
traded in the East acknowledging that he had no 
superior; whether he had even an equal was doubted by 
many. On one famous voyage Wicks, hearing that a 
mutiny was threatened, harangued the men until they 
/ ^ burst into tea rs, his doquence having reduced them 

j to a pulp." — Theme 16c: State the construction of 

every noun and pronoun in the following pasmge: 
''The aniy not exceeding thirty thousand min, Bmce, 
w^o was one of the ablest generals of his time, saw 



•■la 



^ •'^- 



Substan- 
tives to be 
parsed 



Sabstan- 

tivestobe 

used in 

prescribed 

oonstruo- 

tions 



Analysis 
into sub- 
ject and 
predicate 
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,^t^e miMt su p plv bv strategy wh jrig|^he lacked in 
jaifcibera. ^flBa li8e having been drawn up on high 
S!md, the English could jgeach Sim only by way of a 



injEhifih 




, hS dSence 



^J^ 



on the Boiith was a b^ 
fockbum, ^^^^^ bfl^ hjj 



) jKks so rocky ^lat^m? 
3nroe told his men that 



c ould dimb Ih em, Br 
those ijfcj ii^ . no^^ mfta rf to fifrht. tn the l aSt jnij ^at l ^ y^ 
the riSS bdf^^the^^^ 

jSQ^eH^ consi^udSo^of every noun and pronoun in 
the following passage: '^Arnold, an architect of great 
ability, planned the house, and Burke, who was a 
contractor, built it. The workmen, all fordgners, 
demanded t hat hi^CT wages be paid to them. Burke, 
being an obstinate man, refused their d^i^d, j^hi^ 
seemed tojum a piece of insolence, the wages asked 
bemg twice as large as tfieyshould b e, in his opinion. 
It was winter ^pjicwtK tha Hip^ut e^waa s ettled, both 
sides agreeing to comp^omis^f^^-Theme*16e : Write 
seventeen sentences respectively containing house and 
fidh used as subjects of active verbs; dgar and hook 
used as subjects of passive verbs; hoat^ tennis, and 
preacher used as predicate nouns; grocer, fruit, and fire 
used as appositives; street, baU, and giraffe used as 
objects of verbs; heaven,, bird, and pencil used as 
<ri)ject8 of prepositions; Ccesar, si^teit. ^^d fatigue used 
as absolute nouns. -^'thexM i5f : State which of the 
following expresdons contain no subject anck predicate. 
Analyze each of the others into its subject and predi- 
cate, showing botl^ the complete and the bare subject 
and predicate, by the. WiAhod prescribed for Theme 
15a: 1. What does he wantK 2. When in the course 
of human events. 3. Wl^ I have seen it, I will 
decide. 4. Always hard at wxk. 5. Have you ever 



u 
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seen the ocean? 6. When, sword m hand and eyes on 
fire, the general, himself the queen's bitterest enemy 
because of the nmnerous slights of which he had been 
the victim, advanced from the door and bade the con- 
spirators halt, they paused in amazement. 7. Brooks 
and rivers swollen with rain. 8. Charles's continual 
coming and going was an annoyance. 9. Loved by 
none, patronized by the majority, hated by his broth- 
ers, is it any wonder that he grew embittered? 10. 
Henry having decided to delay the action until the ^ 
morrow, the army encamped for the ni^y 11, HwV 
he gyie to churchTj^^^Tfieme iBgT State the construe- Subatan- 
tion of every noun and pronoun in the following sen- p^^^j* ^ 
tences: 1. He who does that becomes thereby a traitor. 
2. When this was discovered, Barnes was a sorely dis- 
ai^inted man. 3. Is it money that you want? 4. A 
native of France, he was skilled in fencing. 5. Pre- 
vented from carryinsjjij^ their long cherished and 
carefully devised pla^^By took their departul^ — 
these disappointed coil^mttors. 6. When the king, 
who had been up most of the night inspecting the 
army, and who had now retired to his tent for the 
purpose of taking some much needed repose, heard 
that the enemy had crossed the river, he rose and 
mounted his horse, and was, so far as we could see, 
the same intrepid and unwearied leader as on the 
previous day. -^TM^eme 16h: State which of the fol- Abeolute 
lowing sentences contain absolute phrases, quoting the ^p]^ 
absolute, phrases in full; also state the construction of phraaes 
each word italicized: 1. There being no time to make 
preparations, we resigned ourselves to a probable 
fiasco. 2. His father being ignorant of the affair, 
young Lewis felt no anxiety. 3. The mtnt8ier,/being a 
just ]99an.reproved the rich banker. 4. Breakfast over, 
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Appoed- 
tives 



Gerunds 
and par- 
ticiples 



Ik 



they resumed their journey. 5. All the delegates bemg 
now in their assigned places, the procession began to 
move forward. 6. Caring nothing for music, I did 
not go to the concert. 7. He was not missed, every 
one supposing that he had merely fallen to the rear. 

8. This plan being judged a foolish one was abandoned. 

9. They roasted the ox whole, this being the custom in 
those days. — #TEeme 16i: Write the following sen- 
tences, adding^an appositive to some substantive in 
each: 1. He has escaped. 2. I will not stoop to such 
baseness. 3. Do you dare to treat me so familiarly? 
4. I found to my disgust that little Willie had cii; the 
rope. 5. Our class is studying grammar. 6. Sisi«r 
Sgraphine had brought some medicine to Eugene^/— 

''^Tniwne 16 j: State whether the word ending in ing 
in each of the following sentences is a gerund or a 
participle; if a gerund, stata what its construction is; 
if a participle, st§te wha^B|^)difies: 1. He walked 
away singing. 2. So sayi^^K withdrew his hand. 
3. Coming home that night, iwrpped and fell. 4. Stroll- 
ing about in the woods all the afternoon was just what 
I wanted. 5. Fishing is a pleasant amusement. 6. I 
have no objection to signing the petition. 7. Failing 
in photography, he next tried selling books. 8. He m 
alwayB making some objection. 9| His next ventiire, 
mining, was more successful. 10. lA running and jump- 
ing we excelled the rival team. 11. Here comes the 
procession, dnuns beating and flags flying. 12. The 
fire being now under control, some of the engines went 
back. 13. He stayed no longer, supposing the case 
was closed. 14. John, having nothing else to do, built 
a fire. 15. The visitor, being eager to learn, asked 
many questions. 16. The crew making no attempt at 
resistance, the train was at the mercy of the robber. 
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17. Her fever suddenly increasing to an alarming 
ext^t^ the doctor was again sent for. 

/iSr Study in the Grammatical Vocabulary of H. or daiues: 
M. the e^jbries under xhe following titles: Clause, Sub- 
stantive clause, Relative clause, Adverbial clause, 
Co6rdinatingconj unction. Subordinating conjunction. 
— Theme^lGa: Make ^ list of all the independent ind©- 
clauses in the passages quoted und er The me 156, P^'^^^e'^t 
Theme 15c, and Theme 15d above^^^--^h<me"^b : Depend- 
Make a list of all the dependent clauses in the passages ^^ 
quoted under Theme 156, Theme 15c, and Theme 15d 
above; state what kind of clause each is, — whether 
substantive, relative, or adverbial, — and what is the. 



construction of each clause^^^Tlheme 16c: Write S^ Clause 
tences containing respectively a substantive clause ^^^tolbe 
used as the subject of seemSf a substantive clause used exempli- 
as the subject of has never been discovered^ a substantive 
clause used as the object of feoTy a substantive clause 
used as the predicate <;omplement of is, a substantive 
clause in apposition to fact; sheep modified by a rela- 
tive clause, ox modified by a relative clause, mayor 
modified by a relative clause ;fen adverbial clause intro- 
duced by if, an adverbial clause introduced by ajjongf 

adverbial clause mtroduced by that, —{Theme^ciauaes to 
Make a list of all the independent clauses in the g^*^**^' 
following sentences; also make a list oi all dependent 
clauses; state what kind of clause each dependent 
clause is, — whether substantive, relative, or adverbial, 
— and what its construction is: 1. Patrick, whenever 
this was mentioned, laughed as if he was much amused. 
2. If yog tlunk so,\say so. 3. Therefore he applauded 
whenever he heara the proposal. 4. ife'lias' no repu- 
tationT&t' 'f€BfJlcil3i'; moreoXfeTTie acknowledges that he 
irspeaking from hearsay. 5. Who that saw him could 
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believe him guilty? 6. The name of Mwuice^ that 
unfortunate young man who died at twenty, whoae 
genius would have made him famous had he lived, is 
periiaps unknown to you. 7. In taking this course, I 
hope I shall not be misunderstood. 8. Accordingly 
he rang the bell when he was ready. 9. His letter 
miscarried; thus I was ignorant of his whereabouts. 
10. By standing on. tiptoe I could barely reach the 
shelf. 11. I promised Stevens to go with him; hence 
I must decline your invitation. 12. Taxfnjm opposmy,/^ 
Clauaes to^ ^hip^ I wish him all success. — Themeu6^ Make a 
fied '/ list of all the subordinate clauses in the tSBowing sen- 
' tences; tell what kind of clause each one is, and ^diat 
its construction is: 1. That he wiU succeed is certain. 
2. The question whether iron was in the water was 
debated. 3. Who he was no one knows. 4. It is 
fortunate that he escaped. 5. Granted that this is 
true, what difference does it make? 6. They disagreed 
as to what course should be taken. 7. In spite of the 
fact that he recdved it, he continued to beg. 8. I 
don't understand which contract you mean. 9. Tell 
me where you got that^ 10. I wonder how the thing 
is managed. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH 
Lexical Correctness 

Correct Wards 

/ 

17. Study §5 of H. It is incorrect to say — Barbar- 

isms 
Bad Enaliah Cofreel e^tvoleiite 

burgle, borgbunse for rob, plunder 

tasty " tasteful 

preventative " preventive 

illy " iU 

compleeted " oomplezioned 

overly " over, unduly, ezoeesively 

Theme 17 n Write two sentences illustrating the use 
of each word in the right-kuad column above — 
eighteen sentences in all. 

18. Study S 5 of H. It is incorrect to say — l^!''^ 

Bad Bnglish Correct equvnlmU 

restitute for restore 
ftfke (noun) " fraud, deceit, pretence 
fake (adj.) " fraudulent, fictitious 
fak^ (verb) " pretend, alter fraudulently, fabricate 

Theme 18: Write two sentences illustrating the use 
of each eicpression in the right-hand column above — 
eighteen sentences in all. 

17 
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Barbar 19. Study § 5 of H. It is incorrect to say — 

isma 

Bad English Correct equioalents 

retrogress for retrograde 

firstly " first 

enthuse " be enthusiastic, rouse to enthusiasm 

undoubtably " undoubtedly 

anywheres " anywhere 

everywheres " everywhere 

nowheres " nowhere 

somewheres " somewhere 



Theme 19: Write two sentences illustrating the use 

of each expression in the right-hand colunm above — 

eighteen sentences in all. 

Barbarous 20. Study § 5 of H. It is mcorrect to say — 
contrac- 
tions 



Bad Engliah 




phone 




for telephone 


photo 




" photograph 


auto 




" automobile 


gent 




" gentleman 


pants 




" trousers 


most 




" ahnost 


way up, way 


down 


*' away up, away down 


ad 




" advertisement 



Theme 20: Write two sentences illustrating the use 
of each expression in the right-hand colunm above — 
eighteen sentences in all. 

Words in Correct Senses 

Lay, lie 21. Look up the following words in a dictionary and 

iS^rS**^* in the Glossary of H. : lay, lie, raise, rise, set, sU. — 
Theme 21a: Do Exercises II, IV, and VI in H. — 
Theme 21b: Do Exercises I and VIII in H. 
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22. Look up the following words in a dictionary Accepi 
and in the cited sections of M.: accept, except (M. 85); fi^pai 
affect, effect (M. 87); principal^ principle (M. 93). — 
Theme 22a: Do Exercise 636 in M. — Theme 22b: 

Do Exercise 638 m M. — Theme 22c: Do Exercise 
651 in M. 

23. Leave in the sense of aUow is bad English. £e(»e and 

Bad: Leave it stay. 

Right: Let it stay. 

Bad: You left the horse drink too much. 

Right: You lei the horse drink too much. 

Theme 23: Write fifteen sentences containing let fol- 
lowed by a substantive with an infinitive (for example: 
I will let her do as she pleases. Do not let the water 
boU too long). 

24. Look up substitute (verb) in a dictionary. — Svbstituu 
Theme 24: Write ten sentences using in each sub- 

stUute (verb) modified by a for phrase (for example: 
Electricity has been substituted for gas). 

26. Study in the Glossary of H. bam, hunch, crowd. Sundry 
can, guess, calculate, loan, locate. It is incorrect to ^e^ 
say — 



Wrong 


RigM 


bam 


for stable 


bunch 


" party, group 


crowd 


" party, group 


can 


" may 


I guess 


" I suppose 


I calculate 


" I think, I expect 


I loan 


" I lend 


locate 


" settle 



Theme 26: Write two sentences illustrating the use of 
each expression in the right-hand colmnn above — 
eighteen sentences in all. 
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Sundry 26. Study in the Glossary of H. endorse, balance, 

prieties <^^ ^ lines, mean, most, out lam. It is incorrect 
to say — 



Wrong 




RioM 


endorse 




for favor, approve 


balance 




" remainder 






" rely on 


take stock 


in 


" have faith in 


lines 




" reins 


mean 




" maUcioun 


most 




" almost 


read out Idkd 


" read aloud 



Theme 26: Write two sentences illustrating the use of 
each expression in the right-hand column above — 
eighteen sentences in all. 

27. Study in the Glossary of H. outside, propose, piA 
in, qyite a few, quite a KtUe, no good, no use, size up. 
It is incorrect to say — 



Wrong 




Right 


outside of 


for aside from, apart from 


propose 


<« 


intend 


put in (time) 


" 


spend 


quite a few 


" 


a considerable number 


quite a little 


u 




no good 


« 


of no value 


no use 


It 


of no use 


sise up 


l( 


judge, estimate 



Theme 27: Write two sentences illustrating the use of 
each expression in the right-hand column above — 
twenty sentences in all. 

28. Study in the Glossary of H. cute, cunning, date, 
deal, depot, down. It is mcorrect to say — 
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Wrong Right 

cute, cunning for engaging, amusing, witty Sundry 

date ** engagement, appointment nrieSea 

deal " transaction, arrangement, bargain 

depot " station 

down " defeat, subdue 



Theme 28: Write two sentences illustrating the use of 
each word in the right-hand column above — twenty- 
two sentences in all. 

29. Study in the Glossary of H. vim, swells take in, 
on the side, peek, posted. It is incorrect to say — 

Wrong Right 

snap, vim for energy, spirit 

swell " fashionable, sumptuous 

take in " attend, go to 

on the side " incidental, occasional 

peek '* peep 

well posted " well informed 

Theme 29: Write two sentences illustrating the use of 
each expression in the right-hand column above — 
twenty sentences in all. 

30. Look up the following words in a dictionary Related 
and in the Glossary of H.: contemptible, conlemptur J?^*con 
ous; continvat, cordinuous; disinterested, uninterested; founded 
fix, arrange, repoir. — Theme 30: Write eighteen 
sentences each two illustrating the correct use of one 

of the foregoing words. 

31. Look up the following words in a dictionary 
and in the Glossary of H. : aggravate, exasperate; borrow, 
lend; can, may; coincidence, incident. — Theme 31 : 
Write sixteen sentences, each two illustrating the 
correct use of one of the foregoing words. 
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Rdated 32. Look up the following words in a dictionary 

Sten con- ^>^^ ^ the Glossary of H.: fess, fewer; liable, likely; 
founded loan, lend; mad, angry. — Theme 32: Write sixteen 

sentences, each two illustrating the correct use of one 

of the foregoing words. 

33. Look up the following words in a dictionary 
and in the Glossary of H.: former, first; latter, last; 
indulge in, engage in; mviv/d, common. — Theme 33 : 
Write sixteen sentences, each two illustrating the 
correct use of one of the foregoing expressions. 

34. Look up the following expressions in a diction- 
ary and in the Glossary of H.: notarums, farrurus; 
observance, observation; not to exceed, not more than; 
disinterested, uninterested. — Theme 34: Write sixteen 
sentences, each two illustrating the correct use of one 
of the foregomg expressions. 

36. Look up the following words in a dictionary 
and in the Glossary of H.: partake of, eat; propose, 
purpose; species, specie; less, fewer. — Theme 36 : 
Write sixteen sentences, each two illustrating the 
correct use of one of the foregoing words. 

86. Look up the following words in a dictionary: 
learn, teach; practical, practicable; criticize, censure; 
luxurious, luxuriant. — Theme 36: Write sixteen sen- 
tences, each two illustrating the correct use of one of 
the foregoing words. 

37. Look up the following words in a dictionary: 
addicted to, suited to; literally, positively; genial, con- 
genial; conscience, consciousness; conscious, conscien- 
tious. — Theme 37 : Write eighteen sentences, each two 
illustrating the correct use of one of the foregoing words. 

38. Ijook up the following words in a dictionary: 
instance, instant, incident; enormity, enormousness; por- 
tion, part; barbarous, barbaric. — Theme 38: Write 
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eighteen sentences, each two illustrating the correct Related 
use of one of the foregoing words. oft^^oon- 

39. Look up the following words in a dictionary: founded 
credible, credvlovs, creditable; incredible, incredulous; 
eaxeptional, exceptionable; leave, let, — Theme 39: 

Write eighteen sentences, each two illustrating the 
correct use of one of the foregoing words. 

40. Look up the following words in a dictionary: 
ingenious, ingenuous; respectful, respectable, respective; 
aUude, refer; convince, persuade, — Theme 40 : Write 
eighteen sentences, each two illustrating the correct 
use of one of the forgoing words. 

41. Look up the following words in a dictionary: 
stimidus, stimulant; relation, relationship; council, couvr 
set; transpire, occur; demean, degrade. — Theme 41 : 
Write twenty sentences, each two illustrating the cor- 
rect use of one of the foregoing words. 

42. See lay and affect in the Glossary of H. — Theme Lay 
42: Write five sentences using lie (meaning redine) in -^^^ 
the past tense, five using the same verb in the perfect 
tense, and five using affect. 

43. Look up the following words in the Glossary of Words 
H. : characteristic, dement, factor, quality, feature, phase, 2)osely 
proposition, trend. — Theme 43: Write sixteen sen- 
tences, each two illustrating the use of one of the fore- 
going words. 

44. Look up the following words in a dictionary EUgant 
and in the Glossary of H.: elegant, fine, nice, grand, ^^ 
lovdy, awful. — Theme 44a: Write eighteen sentences, Orarid 
each three illustrating the correct use of one of the AwM 
foregomg words. — Theme 44b: Rewrite each of the 
following sentences three times, each time substituting 

a different specific adjective or adverb, or several 
such, for the indefinite adjective or adverb: 1. I was 
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treated elegantly. 2. We had an elegant trip. 3. It 
is a fine book. 4. He is a fine workman. 5. He talked 
very nicely. 6. He has nice manners. 7. He gave 
me a grand recommendation. 8. It is perfectly grand 
to be here. 9. They live in a lovely house. 10. I 
bought a lovely bracelet. 11. That is an awful story. 
12. They had an awful quarrel. 

Grammatical Correctness 



Adjec- 
tives and 
adverbs 



Adjec- 
tives in 
able 



Adjec- 
tives mis- 
used for 
adverbs 



Correct Parts of Speech 

46. Study § 4 of H. — - Theme 46a: Write eighteen 
sentences, in each using one of the following words: 
good, well (adv.) ; similar , similarly; easy, easily; regular, 
regularly; differerU, differently; comfortable, comfortably; 
invariable, invariably; polite, politely; probable, probably, 
— Theme 45b : Write twenty-two sentences, in each 
using one of the following words: considerable, consider- 
ably; probable, probably; agreeable, agreeably; comfortable, 
comfortably; invariable, invariably; terrible, terribly; hor- 
rible, horribly; disagreeable, disagreeably; irritable, irrit- 
ably; peaceable, peaceably; noticeable, noticeably. — 
Theme 45c : The following sentences are ungranmiat- 
ical, containing adjectives where adverbs should be 
used. Rewrite them, substituting adverbs for the 
incorrect adjectives. 1. Scrub the floor good. 2. He 
doesn't write very good. 3. The fall hurt him bad. 
4. The temperature has fallen considerable. 5. It has 
grown some, but not much. 6. The broken strap 
scared the horse bad. 7. The rooms are not arranged 
good. 8. It was packed so bad that it was broken. 
9. Wrap it up good. 10. Your present was real pretty. 
11. He treated her bad. 12. -I'll thrash him good. 
13. A glacier moves similaarto a great river. 14. Simul- 
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taneous with this disaster a ship was sighted to the Adjec- 
west. 15. The work must be done accurate. 16. use?™r* 
Every precaution must be taken to see that the lamp adverbs 
fits good. 17. If my machine works good, I shall be 
rich. — Theme 46d : The following sentences are un- 
grammatical. Rewrite them, substituting adverbs for 
the incorrect adjectives. 1. 1 hope the house is heated 
comfortable. 2. The furnace has increased our com- 
fort considerable. 3. Does he speak harsh? 4. He 
sometimes scolds me real savage. 5. Why do you 
treat me so scornful? 6. She didn't act very polite. 
7. Why don't you speak more rational? 9. You stitch 
more accurate than I do. 9. They were dressed very 
handsome. 10. He came to the rescue very courageous. 
11. His master whipped him cruel. 12. I was enter- 
tained most delightful. 13. He avenged himself most 
terrible. 14. The affair was managed as skillful as one 
could expect. 15. 1 thought he spoke grand. 16. Our 
men played splendid. 17. I am waiting patient. 18. 
He came invariable at ten o'clock. 19. Though he 
spoke very disrespectful, I answered as peaceable as I 
could. 20. He conducted himself irritable and scolded 
me unmerciful. 21. I was agreeable surprised. 

46. Study § 4 of H., and look up in the Glossary the Sundiy 
following expressions: any place j loaUj near by, real, ^tenused 
per cent,, down, — Theme 46: Write eighteen sen- in wrong 
tences, in each using one of the following words and speech 
phrases in the correct part of speech: any place, every 

place, same place, no place, loan, near by, real, evenings, 
nights, mornings, per cent., smcide, canine, feline, human, 
friendly, cowardly, doum, 

47. It is wrong to use real modifying an adjective. Misuse of 

real as 
Bad: real pretty, real polite, real uirkind. adverb 

Bight: very pretty, exceedingly polite, extremely unkind. 



like 
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Misuae of Theme 47a: Write five sentences containing very fol« 
^^ lowed by an adjective, five . containing exceedingly 

followed by an adjective, five containing extremely 
followed by an adjective. — Theme 47b: The follow^ 
ing sentences are ungrammatical. Rewrite' them, 
using really J very, exc^mgly, extremely, or excessively 
for "real." 1. You are real generous. 2. The room 
is real comfortable. 3. It was a real hard storm. 
4. She writes a real pretty hand. 5. I felt real lone- 
some. 6. She told us a- real sad story. 7. Hanksburg 
is a real pleasant town. 
Misuse of 48. Study {iA:6 m the Glossary of H. — Theme 48a: 
Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
as GT'like: 1. He can run — a race-horse. 2. He can 
run — a race-horse runs. 3. He takes severe training 
— a man usually does when he is preparing for a prize- 
fight. 4. He takes very severe training — a prize- 
fighter. 5. She stood — a statue. 6. She stood — a 
statue might have stood. 7. He whimpered, — a 
spoiled child, about every little inconvenience. 8. He 
whined, — a spoiled child does, at every inconven* 
ience. 9. — all his predecessors, he was despotic. 
10. — all his predecessors had been, Henry VIII was 
despotic. 11. We do not quarrd now — we did 
when we were bojrs. 12. They quarrel constantly, — 
boys usually do. 13. They quarrel — cats and dogs. 
14. He was hanged, — many another spy caught in 
such an enterprise. 15. He was hanged -r- many an- 
other spy has been. 16. I vote, — my father, for the 
Conservative party. 17. I vote, — my father did, for 
the Conservatives. 18. She sings — a person afflicted 
with goitre. 19. She sings — a person with goitre 
might sing. — Theme 48b: The following sentences 
are ungrammatical. Rewrite them, correcting the 
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errors. 1. She sings like she had a cold. 2. They MisuBeof 
executed him like he had been a common spy. 3. The ^*** 
sky looks like we should have rain. 4. He acts like he 
was the master of ceremonies. 5. The game isn't 
played Mke we used to play it. 6. He counted out the 
money dexterously, like a bank teller does. 7. These 
waves roar just like the ocean-waves do. 8. She walks 
clumsily, like a duck waddles. 9. He turns his toes in, 
like an Indian does. 10. He grew white like he feared 
the boat would capsize. 11. 1 felt like I must scream. 
12. It seemed like I was in a nightmare. 13. She cried 
out, like she had been struck. 14. Move your hand 
just like I move mine. 15. It stretches like a rubber 
band does. 16. The horse looks gaunt, like he hadn't 
been watered to-day. 17. She suddenly bridled, like 
I had insulted her. 18. You smoke like you wanted 
to finish that cigar las soon as possible. 19. I was all 
confused, like a man feels when he wakes in a strange 
room. 20. He was as affable as ever, like nothing 
unpleasant had occurred. 

49... Study dve to in the Glossary of H. — Theme Due to 
49: Rewrite the following sentences, in each changing 
due to to because of or on account of: 1. Hamlet treated 
her rudely due to his mental distraction. 2. Shop 
work is easy for me due to a natural talent for manual 
work. 3. Due to some one's carelessness the valve 
had been left open. 4. Due to bad weather the game 
is postponed. 5. He refused to buy due to the high 
price asked. 6. Due to his ignorance of French he 
misunderstood the letter. 7. I was put in the bow 
due to my light weight. 8. He had to sell his house 
due to need of ready money. 9. Due to his long 
exposure he became sick. 10. I kept warm and com- 
fortable due to my fur coat. 
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J><Ua 

Phenomf 

ena 

Siraia 



Species 



FaOs 
Ways 
Woods 



Misuse of 
posses- 
sive case 



Inflection 

Nouns 

60. Look up datumy stratum, and phenomenon in a 
dictionary. It is incorrect to say — 

Wrong Right 

a phenomena for a phenomenon 



data is 


** data are 


a strata 


'* a stratum 


Remember: 




Singular 


Plural 


one phenomenon 


many phenomena 




many data 


one stratum 


many strata 



Theme 60: Write five sentences using phenomenon, 
five using phenomena, five using daia, five using Hratum, 
and five using strata. 

61. Study species in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
61: Write five sentences using species in the singular 
and five using it in the plural. 

62. Study falls, ways, woods in the Glossary of H. 
— Theme 62a: Correct and rewrite the following in- 
correct sentences: 1. It is a long ways from here. 2. 
We carried our boat around a falls. 3. Is there a woods 
on your farm? 4. This falls is not very high. 6. Walk 
a little ways with us. 6. He lost himself in a woods. 
7. The woods is on fire. — Theme 62b: Write three 
sentences using the expression a litHe way, three using 
a long way, three using a wood, three using the woods 
are, three using the falls were, 

63. Study § 39 of H., and whose in the Glossary of 
H. — Theme 63a: Rewrite the following sentences 
substituting of phrases for the possessive nouns: 1. The 
book's title is misleading. 2. This novel's popularity 
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is surprising. 3. Our schooFs equipment is very 
scanty. 4. A tree's shadow concealed me. 5. I don't 
like your cigar's odor. 6. This pen's point is too 
sharp. 7. The moon's reflection was brilliant. 8. The 
fireman climbed upon the church's roof. 9. My over- 
coat's lining is frayed. 10. The river's current is slug- 
gish. 11. We rowed along, following the shore's curve. 
— Theme 63b: Rewrite the following, substituting Misuse of 
of which for "whose"; 1. I sat on the roof, whose slope ^^** 
was not very steep. 2. I selected a cloth whose texture 
was woven loosely. 3. I perceived a steeple on whose 
top revolved a gilded vane. 4. It was an antique table, 
whose legs bore the pineapple decoration. 5. He ex- 
hibited a painting in whose execution he had evidently 
expended much labor. 6. Get some of those matches 
whose ends are tipped with red. 7. A verb whose 
subject is a collective noun may properly be in the 
plural. 8. He lit a fire, whose heat was very com- 
fortable. 9. A chain any of whose links are weak is a 
weak chain. 10. You sold me a book whose type is 
too small. 

54. The sign of the possessive case ('a) may some- "One of 
times be added to the last word of a series to make the J^g™^^^ 

whole series possessive; for example, for 

the voife of 
the king of Spain* s possessions one of the 

my dear sister Mary^s letter *'*^ 

some one eUe^e book 

But a series consisting of one followed by an of phrase 
cannot correctly be inflected in this way. 

Wrong: One of my brothers' wife was bom in Ontario. 
Bight: The wife of one of my brothers was bom in Ontario. 

Theme 54: Correct and rewrite the following sen- 
tences: 1. 1 wish to protest against one of the member's 



ShaU and 
toiU 
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speech. 2. It is an account of college life from one of 
the students' standpoint. 3. One of the boys' hat was 
blown off. 4. He went to one of the professor's house. 
5. One of the competing boat's rudder broke. 6. One 
of the bystanders' eye was put out. 7. He seized one 
of the policemen's club. 8. The stone struck one of 
the aldermen's stomach. 9. In reading the story, I 
was struck by one of the characters' remarks about 
economy. 

^..^^ Verba 

/_66. Study ii 46-60 of H. — ThemeSsilDo Exer- 
cise XXVII in H. V^ 
"Had 66. study OTight in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
^^^*" 56a: Do Exercises XVI and XVII in H. — Theme 
66b : Write five statements containing respectively the 
verbs goy sail, help, shake, read in the present obhgative 
(see H., page 217); five statements containing respec- 
tively the verbs come, rise, purchase, take, drive in the 
perfect obhgative; five questions containing respec- 
tively build, write, speak, consuU, accept in the present 
obhgative; five questions containing respectively sing, 
travel, feed, deliver, send m the perfect obhgative. Use 
the auxihary ov^ht in all twenty sentences. 
"Could 67. Study could of, should of, would of, may of, must 
of;" etc!"^ of, might of m the Glossary of H. — Theme 67a : Write 
twenty sentences, using in each, one of the following 
expressions: could have told, should have known, would 
have gone, may have been, must have come, might have' 
expected, must have been lost, may have been stolen, would 
have been relieved, should have searched, could have run, 
might have shot, could have reached, must have paid, 
should have advertised, may have hidden, would have 
slept, could have bought, might have frozen, must have 
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ridden. — Theme 67b : The following sentences are 
ungrammatical. Rewrite them, substituting have for 
"of." 1. You should of seen me. 2. 1 would of come 
if I could of spared the time. 3. He may of lost his 
way. 4. I might of lost mine, and then I should of 
lost this pleasure. 5. If I could of seen him, I would of 
told him. 6. She must of suspected treachery, or she 
would not of staid away. 7. If he could of known, the 
outcome might of been different. 9. I would not of 
accepted the offer even if I could of named my own 
price. 

68. Study had have and wovM ham in the Glossary "Would 
of H. — Theme 68a: Rewrite the following incorrect ^J^^'had 
sentences, changing "would have" in each if clause to have" for 
had: 1. If we would have started back fifteen minutes past^« 
later, we should probably have perished in the blizzard, fee* 
2. If he would have foimd the way, he would have 
gone. 3. If I would have known how it would end, I 
never would have begun. 4. If he would have been 
at his post, the accident would not have occurred. 
5. If the weather would have been colder, the ice would 
would now be safe. 6. If the boat would have tipped 
only a httle more, it would have been swamped. 7. If 
she would have been a second later, she would have 
missed the train. 8. If the wind would have been 
north, the barn would certainly have caught fire. 
9. If the bridge would have been properly built, it 
would not vibrate as it does. 10. If the old gentleman 
would have caught the boys, they would have repented 
sorely. 11. If the alarm clock would have bejm set, 
you would have waked in time. -^ Theme y^K In 
the vacant place in each of the following I^I^nces, 
insert some expression which will complete the struc- 
ture (c.flf., "If my father had known of the affair ^ he 
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would have thrashed me")* 1- I^ niy father . . . , he 
would have thrashed me. 2. If I . . . , I would have 
spoken to you. 3. If you . . . , he would have com- 
plied with your request. 4. If they . . . , they would 
have been able to pay their debts. 5. If she . . . , she 
would have married him. 6. If the horse . . . , he 
would surely have broken his leg. 7. If the station 
master . . . , there would have been a collision. 

Do 69. The principal parts of do and see are — 

See 

I do I did I have done 

I see I saw I have seen 

Theme 69a : Write five sentences using the past tense 
and five using the perfect tense of do (the principal, 
not the auxiliary verb); five using the past and five 
using the perfect of see, — Theme 69b : Do the second 
part of Exercise IX in H. Also rewrite the following 
grossly incorrect sentences, correcting the errors: 1. I 
seen the horse. 2. He done all he could to help her. 
3. 1 punished him whenever he done any mischief. 4. 1 
done what I seen was necessary. 5. Whatever he 
imdertook he done well. 6. I seen that he was in 
earnest. 7. I done what they told me to; I seen 
nothing wrong in it at the time. 8. Did I see it? Cer- 
tainly I seen it. 9. Did I do all that work? Of course 
I done it. 10. If I had knew then what I knowed the 
next day, I wouldn't have did what I done. 
Know 60. It is incorrect to say — 

Throw 

Wrong Right 

I knowed for I knew 
I throwed " I threw 
I blowed " I blew 

Theme 60: Do Exercise XIV in H. 



Blow 
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61. The principal parts of drotm are — Droum 



I drown 


I drowned 


I have drowned 


he drowns 


he drowned 


he has drowned 


drowning 


she drowned 


they have drowned 



Theme 61 : Do Exercise 643 in M. 

62. The principal parts of (ii»e are — Dived 

I dive I dived I have dived 

Theme 62: Write five sentences using the past and 
five using the perfect of dive. 

63. The principal parts of sAtne are — shone 

(the stars) shine (the stars) shone (the stars) have shone 

Theme 63 : Write five sentences using the past and 
five using the perfect of shine, 

64. The principal parts of prove are — Proved 

I prove I proved I have proved 

Theme 64: Write five sentences using perfect active 
and five using passive forms of prove. 

66. The principal parts of cast and burst are — Cast 

Burst 
I cast I cast I have cast 

I burst I burst I have burst 

Theme 66: Write five sentences using the past and 

five using the perfect of cast; five using the past and five 

using the perfect of burst 

66. It is incorrect to say — Broken 

Frozen 

Wrong Right ^<^ 

it is broke for it is broken 
it is froze ** it is frozen 
it is tore " it is torn 

Theme 66: Do Exercise XIII in H. 
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Writtm 
Biaen 
Ridden 
Driven 



Has be- 
gun, has 
sung, etc. 



Hcu gone 



Has come 



67. It is incorrect to say — 

Wrong Right 

he has wrote for he has written 
he has rose " he has risen 
he has rode " he has ridden 
he has drove *' he has driven 



Theme 67 


: Do Exercise X 


inH. 


68. 


It is 


incorrect to say 


— 






Wrong 


Right 






I have began for I have begun 






I have sang ' 


' I have sung 






I have sprang ' 


' I have spning 






I have rang * 


* I have rung 






I have drank ' 


* I have drunk 






I have ran * 


* I have run 






I have swam ' 


' I have swum 



Theme 68: Do Exercise XII in H. 

69. It is incorrect to say — 

Wrong Right 

I have went for I have gone 

he has went " he has gone 

I could have went " I could have gone 

Theme 69: Do Exercise XV in H. 

70. The principal parts of come and become are — 

I come I came I have come 

I become I became I have become 



Theme 70: Write five sentences using the perfect and 
five usii^ the past-perfect of come; five using the perfect 
and five using the past-perfect of come; five using the 
perfect and five using the past-perfect of become. 
Has faUen 71. The principal parts of fall are — 

I fall I fell I have faUen 

Theme 71 : Write five sentences udng the perfect and 
five using the past-perfect of faU, 
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72. The principal parts of tread are — 2S^n 

I tread I trod I have trodden 

Theme 72: Write five sentences using trod and' five 
using trodden, 

73. The principal parts of give are — ^^ ^"^^ 

I give I gave I have given 

Theme 73: Write five sentences using the perfect 
and five using the past-perfect of give, 

74. Observe the following pairs of verbs: Laden 

Stricken 

lade laden steal stolen strive striven 

strike stricken . eat eaten freeze frozen 

ride ridden bid bidden choose chosen 

Laden and stricken, like many other past participles, end 
in en. Do not add ed to them. To say "ladened" is 
like saying "I have riddened." — Theme 74: Write 
five sentences using laden and five using stricken, 

76. Study you was in the Glossary of H. — Theme |]Yoii 
76a : Do Exercise XVIII in H. Also write the follow- 
ing sentences, filling each blank with were: 1. — you 
satisfied? 2. You — generous. 3. You — content 
— ^n't you. 4. You — mistaken. 6. — you happy, or 
— ^n't you? 6. You — never pleased. 7. — you sure? 

8. — you as severe as you — justified in bemg? 

9. — ^n't you sterner than you — authorized to be? 

10. You — treacherous, you — deceitful; therefore you 
— dismissed. — Theme 76b : Write fifteen sentences, 
some declarative and some interrogative, containing 
severally the passive indicative past second plural (see 
H., page 213) of the following verbs: inform, catch, find, 
teach, hold, tempt, release, send, take, dress, carry, choose^ 
please, grieve, relieve. 



was 
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Verb and 
subject 



Verb pre- 
ceding 
subject 



There aret 
etc. 



Syntax 

Agreement 

76. Study §29 in H. — Theme 76a: Do Exercise 
XIX in H. — Theme 76b : Correct and rewrite the fol- 
lowing ungrammatical sentences: 1. What a contrast 
does Othello and Cassio present! 2. Among this group 
of pilgrims was Standish and Alden. 3. Standing in the 
front row was Helen and her mother. 4. In this httle 
churchyard side by side lies two graves marked by iron 
crosses. 5. Up the quiet street marches Hubert and 
his squad. 6. Foremost among the sports I dehght in 
is skating and swimming. 7. There in the ring, the 
center of all attention, stands Johnson and Jeffries. 
8. At last, just when aU hope seems gone, in walks 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. 9. Look! there 
goes the bride and groom. 10. Throughout the his- 
tory of this nation there has always been, and always 
will be, two parties. 11. There seems to be innumer- 
able hghts blazing yonder. 12. There was not many 
children of my age in the neighborhood. 13. There 
was only two chairs in the room. 14. The formation 
of the companies to which I have referred were com- 
pleted in 1909. 15. The great increase in the prices of 
food, clothes, and building material are caused by the 
tariff. 16. These attacks are made by men whose 
political existence depend on their capacity for mis- 
representation. 17. One of the glasses are broken. 
18. One of the waitresses have left.- 19. One of my 
hats have been stolen. — Theme 76c: Write five sen- 
tences beginning There are, five beginning There were, 
five beginning There have been, five beginning There 
seem to be. — Theme 76d : Complete the following seib- 
tences, supplying in each a subject at least five wards 
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long: 1. Along the shore walk ... 2. Among their Verbpre- 
favorite games were ... 3. Through the field come gubject ^ 
... 4. On the deck stand ... 5. Lying ready on 
the table were ... 6. To the north, visible for many 
miles, rise ... 7. Suddenly from the bushes at our 
right spring ... 8. Around the ship swim . . . 

9. Then down the stage to the footlights step . . . 

10. In the trees above our heads sing ... 11. In rush 
... 12. There sit . . . 13. In this city live . . . 

77. Study §296 of H. — Theme 77: Correct and Singular 
rewrite the following imgrammatical sentences : 1 . Boyd, followed 
with three assistants, were sent to the wreck. 2. My hy w^, 

m €18 well CW- 

uncle, together with his wife and children, were foimd etc. 
working in the garden. 3. The north half of the 
house, including the kitchen and the dining room, were 
destroyed. 4. Dr. Lincoln, as well as many other 
physicians, advise abstinence from meat. 5. Good 
English, no less than good manners, are necessary to 
your success. 6. That fellow, with all his swaggering 
friends and relatives, are hateful to me. 7. His house, 
with its stables, its tennis courts, and its beautiful 
,|rounds, were known for miles aroimd. 8. Hanecy, 
^^^ogether with two other men, were arrested on suspicion. 

9. History, as well as mathematics, are hard for me. 

10. A complete outfit, including gimlets, chisels, and 
pincers, were provided. 

78. Study §29c of H. — Theme 78: Correct and S^^Je^te 
rewrite the following imgrammatical sentences: 1. The J^^^d rwr 
governor, or else the secretary, are to blame for this. 

2. Mary, or one of the other maids, have disturbed my 
desk. 3. Either your voice or the telephone are out 
of order. 4. I waa sure that the captain or the mate 
were drunk. 5. Neither my father nor any other 
member of my family have any interest in the bill. 
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6. Neither Congress nor the Supreme Court have ever 

adopted this principle. 7. Neither the secretary nor 

the president were present. 8. Neither Harrigan nor 

Faber intend to accept. 9. Neither the first argument 

nor the second seem rational. 

One of 79. In expressions like one of the men who, one of the 

whoT!^. , things which, one of the people that, the relative pronoim 

one of the refers not to one but to the plural object of of. The 

that. , , , relative pronoun is therefore plural. 

etc.; 

plwral Wrong: He is one of those men who talks much and 

thinks little. 
Bight: He is one of those men who talk much and 

think little. 



verb 



Theme 79: Correct and rewrite the following ungram- 
matical sentences: 1. One of the books which has in- 
influenced me most is Romola. 2. He is one of those 
men who is entertaining but has no character. 3. She 
is one of those mothers who demands that her daughter 
shall know how to cook. 4. The story of Balaam is 
one of the few Biblical stories that has interested me. 
6. I am not one of those who pretends to be pious and 
breaks the law. 6. She has one of these new sewing 
machines that is worked by hand. 7. Jenny is one of 
the girls who studies hard and cares nothing for amuse- 
ment. 8. Is Billy one of those babies that squalls con- 
tinually? 
Don't 80. Study don't in the Glossary of H. — Theme 80 : 

^^ Write five short sentences using don% and five using 

doesnH. 

^«<*. ^ 81. Study §§31, 32 of H. —Theme 81: Do Exer- 

every, etc. . ^-^ . „ 
cise XX m H. 

Case 

82. Study §§33-38 of H. — Theme 82a: Do Exer- 
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cise XXIV in IL— Theme 82b: The following Nomi- 
sentences are ungrammatical. Rewrite them, substi- Sbjwtive^ 
tuting whom for "who." 1. There was no one who I cMes 
could trust. 2. The men who I mentioned before now 
returned. 3. The gentleman who I had been referred 
to could tell me nothing. 4. All the men who the cap- 
tain had any reason to suspect were examined. 5. Who 
did you select? 6. Those on who I could have relied 
were absent. -7. Who was it sent to? 8. Every person 
who I accosted shook his head. 9. By who do you Who and 
thmk it was accomplished? 10. Steen, of who I had ^^^^ 
often heard, was of the party. 11. You will be con- 
ducted by my aide, in who I have perfect confidence. " 

12. She was the girl who, of all the family, I least hked. 

13. The member from who this information was ob- 
tained is well known to you all. 14. McCime is the 
man who, according to all accounts, the people hke 
best. 15. You are to favor those who I employ and 

to avoid those who I see fit to discharge. — Theme I^nouns 
82c: Do Exercise XXI in H.— Theme 82d: Do Exer- Sn^w 
cise XXII in H. — Theme 82e: Do Exercise XXIII 
in H. 

ReUUion of Tenses 

83. Study the present and the past tenses of the May and 



potential mode on page 216 of H. Note that may is 
present and might past. Use m^y in referring to present 
or future time, might in referring to past time. — 
Theme 83 : Write the following sentences filling each 
blank with may or might as the sense requires : 1 . A man 
ought to lay by a little money so that he — have some 
provision for an emergency. 2. He feared that he — 
see a ghost. 3. I stopped so that she — precede me. 
4. Lend me an imibrella so that I — keep dry. 6. I 



might 
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will be quiet so that they — get a good rest 6. Keep 
your money; you — need it. 7. What is your name, 
if I — venture to ask? 8. You — lose it if you are 
not careful. 9. Do you think we — meet him there? 
10. He muffled his oars so that he — approach unper- 
ceived. 11. He cocks his gun so that he — be ready. 
12. I hope I — never leave this place. 13. I practice 
in order that my playing — improve. 14. We work, 
that our muscles — be strong. 16. He denies him- 
self, so that his f anuly — have enough. 



/ 



Orammatical Organization 



construe* (2), no good, no use, size in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
TOm'leted ®**' '^ following sentences contain elements with- 
cpnstnic- out construction, or imcompleted constructions; state 
^^^ the fault in each, and correct and rewrite each: 1. Her 

hair is almost the same color as yours. 2. My after- 
noons are spent motoring. 3. The football games are 
played in the same field that the baseball diamond is 
located. 4. He is like aU boys his age. 5. In the east 
will was one window the size of those in the north wall. 
6. That wrench will not be any use. 7. I feel just the 
4^ same way you do. 8. I spent most of the time fishing. 
9. The machine is no good. 10. She did not know 
which direction to go. 11. The removal of the am- 
monia, which, like the removal of the tar and naph- 
thalin, is one of the most important operations of the 
gas works, because of the high price which ammonia 
brings. 12. The lake contained many large fish, which 
supphed us with food as well as to furnish good sport. 
13. My first opinion of hazing was when I learned that 
freshmen must wear green caps. 14. It is one of those 
stories which you can tell how the plot wHUL tttm out 
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after reading one page. 15. One happy event that 
occurred daily was when the mail arrived. 16. Prize- 
fighters are brutal, and some people think that foot- 
ball-players are the same way. 17. A buyer is likely 
to be prepossessed in favor of a man whose clothes fit 
well, his hair trimmed, his shoes well polished, and a 
Derby hat set jaimtily on the back of his head. — 
Theme 84b: State the fault in each of the following Elements 
sentences, and correct and rewrite each: 1. There was ^nstruc- 

an orchard near the place that we went swimming. tion;un- 
^^ -r*. 1 ^ ... 1 111. 1 . ii . 7 completed 

2. If every man ^fbo tnes to be good, helpmg his fnends construe- * 

and being kind to every one, it seems to me that this ^^^ 

man is a true Christian. 3. Our forests, at the rate 

that they are now disappearing, will soon be extinct. 

4. Hawthorne illustrates the general tendency of people 

to try to make an impression on others, — that is, try- 

ing to appear better than they really are. 5. He was 

very busy, holding meetings, making speeches, and 

other ways. 6. He made many voyages to Guinea, 

plying the black ivory trade; one voyage, he ran into a 

storm, which destroyed the lives of two hundred of his 

freight. 7. After her death he was very sad, not so much 

because he had loved her dearly as the fact that he had 

been the cause of her death. 8. Gaunt was a man 

about forty years old, a black beard, a hooked nose, 

and a deep voice. 9. A launch should be broad and 

deep and as much seating-room as possible. 10. There 

are men m college who never meet girls other than m 

the class-room. 11. I love to go places and see things. 

12. As a whole, I think I have worked pretty hard. 

13. I was surprised the other day when after receiving 
back several themes which were marked "poor" on 
account of misspelling but all of which contained favor- 
able conojnents about the thought and diction, to find 
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Time 
expres- 
sions with 
preposi- 
tion 
omitted 



Practice 
in gram- 
matical 
organi- 
zation 



Charac- 
ter and 
impor- 
tance of 
rules of 
idiom 



one theme marked ''fair" because the substance was 
poor. 14. He can climb a tree the same as a cat. 

15. The width of the river at this point is about a hun- 
dred feet and in depth varies from ten to forty feet. 

16. By endeavoring to rouse him to action when he 
does not feel inclined to workj^ould do no good what- 
ever. 17. With the different colored patches scattered 
over his coat make it look like the skin of some spotted 
animal. — Theme 84c: Rewrite the following sen- 
tences, correcting them by the method shown in § 92 
of H.: 1. August 21 I went to Chicago. 2. Our team 
will play Friday. 3. Lincoln died April, 1865. 4. Did 
Selma wash Monday? 6. 1 wrote June 2: he answered 
July 3. 6. Saturday night the tenor was reported sick 
and a substitute was engaged to sing Sunday. 7. The 
Rockford nine won Tuesday but lost Wednesday. 8. 1 
was in a hospital the time of the World's Fair. 9. All 
the hydrants froze the day of the fire. 10. Let us meet 
Christmas day. 11. His first book appeared 1845. 
12. Is the meeting to be Monday? Inorder to atten^ 
that day, I must travel Su^ijay. — ATfiSe MdS'tJo 
Exercises 723, 724, 725 in M. —Theme 84e: Do Ex- 
ercise 726, 727, 728 in M. — Theme 84f : Do Exercises 
729, 730, 731 m M. — Theme 84g: Do Exercises 732, 
733 m M. 

Idiom 

85. Good usage fixes nimierous special rules requir- 
ing that certain particular words shall or shall not be 
used in certain particular combinations and construc- 
tions. These special rules constitute idiom. For ex- 
ample, idiom makes a special requirement regarding 
independent: that we shall not say " independent /rom" 
but "independent of" Conformity to idiom is an 
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important factor in correct English. We may use 
correct words, may use them in the correct senses, may Idiom 
use them in the correct parts of speech, may inflect 
them correctly, may put them together according to 
the rules of syntax, and yet may produce very bad 
English by violating idiom. The rules of idiom are 
very numerous; they are aU particular, dealing not 
with classes of words but with single words; they are 
very irregular, and apparently inconsistent with one 
another, many of them apparently without any basis 
in reason — simply fixed arbitrarily by custom. Thus 
"I enjoy to read" is wrong, though "I like to read" is 
right; "he related of his adventures" is wrong, though 
"he told of his adventures" is right; ** I placed it into 
the box" is wrong, though "I put it into the box" is 
right. Being so numerous and so peculiar, the require- 
ments of idiom can be learned only by constant obser- 
vation. All that can be done here is to impress upon 
the student the nature of these requirements, and the 
necessity of reckoning with them. Notice the follow- 
ing examples: 



Unidiomatic 
devote time in studying 
derive pleasure in baseball 
on a whole 
a half of an hour 
in accordance to 
became to be known 
tend to 

preparatory for 
in the city Chicago 
in the year of 1900 
expressed that it was a good 

plan 
express that they wish its 

abolition 



Correct 
devote time to studying 
derive pleasure from baseball 
on the whole 
half an hour 
in accordance tvith 
came to be known 
aUend to; or tend 
preparatory to 
in the city of Chicago 
in the year 1900 
expressed the opinion that it 

was a good plan 
express a wish for its abolition 



Examples 
of the 
require- 
ments of 
idiom 
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Unidtomatie 

1 hope you a good journey 
he hesitated going 
spend a week by fishing 
fell into love 
fell in love for her 
contemplated to betray me 
in fitting with propriety 
he was termed as a genius 
a man from German descent 
possessed with ability 
in the custom of walking 
terminates into a knob 



Correct 

I wish you a good journey 
he hesitated to go 
spend a week in fishing 
fell in love 
fell in love iDiih her 
contemplated betraying me 
in keeping with propriety 
he was termed a genius 
a man of German descent 
possessed of ability 
in the habit of walking 
terminates in a knob 



Observe that the following combinations are correct: 



Examples 
of the 
require- 
ments of 
idiom 



charge vfith a crime 
accuse of a crime 
interested in 
enamored of 

extricate from 

avail oneself of 

from a standpoint 
by a standard 

insight into something 
comprehension of something 

in favor loith the king 
( - liked by the king) 

in favor of secession ( » de- 
siring secession) 

ceased to worry 
stopped worrying 

characterised a« a fraud 
termed a fraud 



Idiomatically correct 

deny oneself aomething 
deprive oneself of something 
release from 
relieve of 

threaten somebody with some- 
thing 
promise something to somebody 
managed to find 
succeeded in finding 
in return for his kindness 
in testimony of his Icindness 
endowed with 
provided with 
supplied with , 

possessed of 

characteristic of Americans 
customary with Americans 

acquainted with 
accustomed to 



rid oneself of a thing 
free oneself from a thing 



it is thought to be wrong 
it is regarded as wrong 
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plan to go 
contemplate going 

in love ivith 
enamored of 

arrive at 
come to 

break it in two 
break it into two parts 

on the whole 
as a whole 

attend to the fire 
tend the fire 

believed him to be honest 
regarded him as honest 



of one's own accord 

of one's free will 

on one's own responsibility 

on one's own account 

according to 

in accordance wi^ 

wished me luck 

hoped thcU I would have luck 

I am loath to go 
I am reluctant to go 
I am glad to go 
I am averse to going 
says that it is wrong 
expresses the helu^ that it is 
wrong 



Theme 86a: Correct and rewrite the foUowmg un- Sundry 
idiomatic sentences: 1. I spent my vacation by fishing of idiom 
and hmiting. 2. The Inspector of Immigration threat- 
ened deportation to a man who had offended him. 

3. He was released of all the labor of management. 

4. He denied himself of all luxuries. 5. An opera should 
be judged only from a musical standard. 6. Frater- 
nities foster a snobbish spirit into their members. 
7. Every member should avail himself to this oppor- 
timity.^^e hesitated meeting his father. 8. 1 stood 
in linewDrmbout half of an hour. 10. Students have 
been hOTato express that they wished certain men of 
the opposing team would be disabled. 11. Kamal 
hastened to extricate the boy out from imder the 
fallen horse. 12. He was accused for being a French 
spy. 13. I was not interested of the exercises. 14. 
"Author of Marmion" i s in apposit ion of "Scott" in the 
sentence quoted, l^s^e made the ncCISSary arrange- 
ments preparatoryfor departm-e. -^Theme 85b : Cor- 
rect and rewrite the following vuudiomatic sentences: 



fi^iW^^ 
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1. It was regarded by many people to be unlaw- 
ful. 2. He is thoroughly accustomed with driving 
horses. 3. Having no class in the afternoon, I spent 
the rest of the day for recreation. 4. They fell deeply 
in love for each other. 5. Butter-making is a pleasant 
employment, for it affords one with all the fresh butter- 
milk one cares to drink. 6. Nature administers to our 
higher selves. 7. His work at the bowling-alley was 
only a side work from that in the harness-shop. 8. 
Knowledge of the Bible is a necessary factor for a 
happy life. 9. He entered the contest on his own free 
will. 10. Schiller says the siuf ace of that sea compares 
to the water in a boiling kettle. 11. The niece of 
Malfitroit became in love with a young captain. 12. He 
asked her to secure the door open. 13. He became to 
be looked upon as an authority. 14. Through a series 
of accidents he had arrived to this sad condition. 
15. We got milk from a farm-house neighboring our 
Sundi^ camp. — Theme 85c: Correct and rewrite the foUow- 
of^^diom' "^8 unidiomatic sentences: 1. On a whole, my work 
has been satisfactory. 2. He broke the apple into two. 

3. I contemplated to spend the summer in Michigan. 

4. Do you plan on going abroad? 5. The music is in 
fitting with the words. 6. I obtained a thorough in- 
sight of the system. 7. My new friend gave me a good 
advice. 8. A clergyman from Norwegian descent 
arrived to this city yesterday. 9. I lost it, and could 
not succeed to find it. 10. Ophelia fell into love for 
Hamlet. 11. I am in favor with staying here for the 
night. 12. Receive this in return of your kindness. 
13. He refused, and gave his reason for such. 14. The 
gymnasium impresses one of an old feudal castle. — 
Theme 85d: Correct and rewrite the following im- 
idiomatic sentences; 1. 1 succeeded to learn the lesson. 
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2. He was termed by his companions as a good fellow. 

3. He frankly confessed his inability toward music. 

4. He asked for a leave of duty. 5. The students have 
more liberty than they have been in the custom of 
having. 6. The metal bar terminates into a round 
knob. 7. I was perfectly serious; no one could reaUze 
better than I did the stake at hand. 8. He is possessed 
with great wealth. 9. Brevity is characteristic to an ( 
Indian. 10. I enjoyed to hear him relate of his experi- 
ences in the war. 11. In the year of 1895 this paper / 
was placed into a deposit box. — ^"^'^ - "^ 

86. Study in the Glossary of H. asoaxL^ but tkaty charge. Avail 
contemplate, deal (1), demand. — Theme 86: Write charge 
three sentences using of no avail, three using to no avail, ^j^'^'^ 
three using dovbt thai, three using charge vrith, three Deal 
using cordemplate, three using deal with (meaning dis- ^^f^^ 
cms), three using demand (verb) that, 

87. Study different in the Glossary of H. --T1 
87a: Correct and rewrite the following 'Sentences; 
change than to fromj and recast the sentence when it 
is necessary (for instance, "They speak in a way very 
different from that in which you speak")' 1- They 
speak very differently than you speak. 2. Plimibing 
is entirely different than steam-fitting. 3. This ma- 
chine is somewhat different than the one I bought. 
4. To sail a brig is widely different than to sail a 
schooner. 5. He is a different man to-day than he was 
when you knew him. 6. His purpose is different than 
I thought it was. 7. My reward was very different 
than what I deserved. 8. They did it differently then 
than they do now. 9. Your machinery is different 
than what I use. 10. Conditions were radically dif- 
ferent than what I expected. 11. His character was 
different, as a matter of fact, than what the historian 
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Different says it was. 12. You need a different sort of manager 
than you now have. 13. The state of affairs in Nica- 
ragua is no different than in BoUvia. 14. The Witching 
Hour deals with a different subject than Mr. Thomas, 
the author, has used hitherto. — Theme 87b : Com- 
plete the following sentences: 1. [Supply subject] is 
different from what he used to be. 2. [Supply subject] 
is different from' what it was. 3. [Supply subject] are 
different from what they were. 4. [Supply subject] is 
different from what I expected. 5. [Supply subject] 
is different from what you suppose. 6. [Supply sub- 
ject] is different from what you described. 7. [Supply 
subject and predicate] in a different way from the one 
generally followed. 8. [Supply subject and predicate] 
in a manner very different from that in which you or I 
would have done it. 9. [Supply subject and predicate] 
by a method different from the one employed by most 
people. 10. [Supply subject and predicate] in a manner 
different in many respects from the manner usual with 
such people. — Theme 87c: The "different than" 
fault can be corrected by the substitution of other than 
(adj.) or otherwise than (adv.), which are correct Eng- 
lish. Write five sentences using other than and five 
using otherwise than. 

Use of 88. Study etc, in the Glossary of H. — Theme 88: 

Write ten sentences using etc. correctly. 

Swh ... 89. Study such (1) in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
89: Write ten sentences containing severally the 
following expressions: aJll such men as hold this belief , 
such tools as are neoessary, such books as I find inter- 
estinQt such men as seem to be in earnest, such mem- 
bers as desire to dance, all such citizens as love their 
country, such as are in need of money, for such as 
keep His covenant, with such fruits as the season 
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afforded, such as prefer horses to motors, svch influence 
as he may have, 

90. Study such (2) in the Glossary of H. — Theme Such . . . 
90: Complete each of the following sentences with a 

that clause: 1. He is such a coward ... 2. There was 
such a drought ... 3. He has such skill ... 4. There 
is such a crowd ... 5. We made such a protest . . . 
6. Such a tempest arose ... 7. He came with such an 
army ... 8. She exercised such tact ... 9. The 
lawyer displayed such eloquence . . . 

91. Study superior, inferior in the Glossary of H. — Superior 
Theme 91: Complete the following sentences, begin- 
ning each added member with a to phrase: 1. This 
method is superior, in the opinion of all who have used 

it, . . . 2. His style is inferior, so the critics aU agree, 
... 3. The team was inferior, both in weight and in 
experience, ... 5. This year's class play will be 
inferior, unless I am much mistaken, ... 6. The 
street-car service here is inferior* however you may 
regard it, . . . 7. The present system is superior, so 
far as one can judge, ... 8. His present situation is 
superior, so far as salary is concerned, . . . 

92. Study prefer in the Glossary of H. The "pre- ^''^•J^ ,^ 
fer . . . than " fault can be corrected by the substitu- 
tion of pr^er ... to or by the substitution of prefer 

. . . rather than. 

Right: I prefer building to leasing. 

Right: I prefer to build rather than to lease. 

Theme 92a: Rewrite each of the following sentences 
twice, correcting in the two ways shown above: 1. I 
prefer to miss the train than to run for it. 2. Do you 
prefer to be expelled than to apologize? 3. He pre- 
ferred to write a letter than to explain in person. 4. I 
prefer to enter business at once than to go to college. 
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5. 1 should much prefer to pay the money than to dis- 
pute with you. 6. They prefer to take their ease than 
to work. 7. She prefers to go to a party than to study 
her lessons. 8. I preferred to freeze my nose than to 
be suffocated by the bad air. 9. 1 prefer to risk the 
journey alone than to have your company. 10. He 
preferred to kill the horse than to let it suffer. — Theme 
92b: Write ten sentences using preferable to in each. 

No sooner 93. Study itum, tiUj until in the Glossary of H. 

• • • '^^ Also notice this: "No sooner . . . when" is bad Eng- 
lish; say no sooner . . . than. 

Wrong: No sooner had we arrived when the play began. 
Right: No sooner had we arrived than the play began. 
(That is. We had arrived no sooner than the play 
began.] 
But note: 
Hardly Right: Hardly had we arrived when the play began. 

. . . when 

Theme 93: Complete the following sentences, using a 

when clause or a than clause as the sense requires: 

1. No sooner did the boat touch the wharf ... 2. The 

clock had scarcely finished striking ... 3. Hardly 

had I seated myself ... 4. No sooner had Bassanio 

departed ... 5. The policeman had no sooner turned 

his back ... 6. Our hero had hardly opened his 

eyes ... 7. She no sooner reached the bridge . . . 

8. Scarcely had the- buck emerged from the brush . . . 

9. 1 had hardly laid down the pen ... 10. No sooner 

did the King show signs of yielding ... 11. I no 

sooner overcome one obstacle . . . 

94. Study toOf very in the Glossary of H. — Theme 

Too and 94: The following sentences are unidiomatic. Re- 

^^!^ write them, correcting each by inserting an adverb 

ciples (mvch, greaUy, seriously^ graudyy sadly, happily^ deeply, 

or any other appropriate adverb) after the "too" or 
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the "very." 1. He seemed very moved by the appeal. 
2. I am very delighted to hear it. 3. They are too 
offended to forgive us. 4. He is too injured to walk. 
5. I am very grieved by this news. 6. She lay down 
again, feeling very relieved. 7. We are too involved 
in this affair to withdraw. 8. You need not feel too 
discouraged. 7. 1 don't feel very elated. 10. He can't 
judge fairly; he is too misled by his prejudices. 

95. Study plan in the Glossary of H. — Theme 95: "Plan 
Write ten sentences using plan followed by an infinitive. ^^ 

96. Study rarely ever and seldom ever in the Glossary "Rarely 
of H. — Theme 96: Write ten sentences using seldom ®^^ 
and ten using hardly ever. 

97. Study help (2) in the Glossary of H. — Theme "Cannot^ 
97: Complete each of the following sentences by in- p "* 
serting a gerund (see H., page 201) in the vacant place 

{e.g.f "He cannot help displaying his bad temper"). 
1. He cannot help — his bad temper. 2. 1 cannot help 

— that he is insincere. 3. They could not help — at 
his mistake. 4. He could not help — angry at them. 
5. I cannot help — offended at your words. 6. I can 
never help — how he acted. 7. In spite of his homely 
looks, no one could help — him. 8. Can any one help 

— his shortcomings? 9. You cannot help — if you 
persevere. 10. I can't help — what I am. 11. He 
could not help — money freely. 

98. Study in ftocfco/ in the Glossary of H. — Theme "In back 
98 : Write ten sentences using behind. 

99. Relate and discuss take direct objects; do not ReUue 
say "relate of" or "discuss about." ^"^^ 

Right: He relates an adventure. 
Right: He discusses evolution. 

Theme 99: Write ten sentences using reilate (in the 
sense of narrate) and ten using disctiss. 
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Treat of 



That 
clause 
apposi- 
tive to it 



*' Remem- 
ber of" 



Reverend 



In search 
of 

"In the 
year of 
1910" 



"Tend 
to" 



Double 
negative 



100. Study treat in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
100: Write ten sentences using treat of. 

101. Study when in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
101: Complete the following sentences with that 
clauses: 1. It was on Easter day ... 2. It was long 
before the war ... 3. It was only yesterday . . . 
4. It was on a Friday night ... 5. It was in 1907 . . . 
6. It was three years ago ... 7. It was during last 
summer . . . 

102. Study remember in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
102: Write ten sentences using remember followed by 
a gerund (e.g., "I remember seeing them both on the 

ship"). 

103. Study Reverend in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
103: Write ififteen sentences, each naming a clergy- 
man and all containing the title Reverend correctly 
used. 

104. Study search in the Glossary of H. — Theme 
104: Write ten sentences each containing in search of. 

106. It is incorrect to say "in the year of 1910," 
etc. Omit "of." 

Right: I was bom in the year 1890. 
Theme 106: Write ten sentences each containing in 
the year followed by a date (e.g., "in the year 1900"). 

106. It is incorrect to say "tend to"; say "tend" 
or "attend to." 

Wrong: I tend to the furnace. 
Right: I tend the furnace. 
Right: I attend to the furnace. 

Theme 106: Write five sentences using tend and five 
using attend to. 

107. Study § 121 in H. — Theme 107: Do Exercise 
XLIII in H. Also correct and rewrite the following 
sentences: 1. There hasn't been no panic since 1907. 
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2. I haven't written no theme. 3. I haven't done no 
reading. 4. 1 haven't studied no lesson. 5. She hasn't 
never missed a class. 6. She isn't never late. 7. 
Haven't you had no breakfast? 8. Didn't you get no 
pay? 9. I don't want no dispute. 10. Don't break 
no dishes here. 

108. Study § 122 in H. — Theme 108: Do Exercise Incorrect 
XLIV in H. Also correct and rewrite the following S^**^^ 
sentences: 1. There didn't seem to be hardly any *jw^y 
chance of success. 2. 1 can't hardly see it so far away. 

3. I can't understand hardly anything in the chapter. 

4. He doesn't appear to be hardly master of himself. 
6. You haven't been here hardly an hour; don't go 
yet. 6. They didn't seem hardly near enough to hear 
my gunshot. 7. He isn't hardly as big as a derringer. 

8. Six feet! Why, you aren't hardly five feet five. 

9. I don't hardly see the difference. 

A General Exercise in Good English 

109. Study the Glossary of H., and also §§ 22, 31, General 
86, 95. — Theme 109: Rewrite the following composi- ^^^'^'^ 
tion, correcting all bad English. Make no changes in 
punctuation or sentence structure. Make no changes 

at all, beyond substituting correct words and phrases 
for incorrect words and phrases. Before beginning, 
study thoroughly the Glossary of H.; and while doing 
the exercise, make frequent reference to that Glossary. 
1. Rev. Ames is recognized every place he goes as a 
real good preacher. Even a person who isn't overly 
fond of him personally can't help but enthuse at his 
eloquence — providing they are not atheists. There 
isn't a preacher any plac.e aroimd here who is better 
posted about current events. His sermons are strictly 
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up to date; he don't deal much with old fashioned 
theology, like so many preachers do. Moreover, he 
has the advantage of a nice appearance; he is black- 
eyed, curly-haired, dark complected, and altogether 
real grand to look at. When he raises up to his full 
height in the pulpit and starts out in his sermon, you 
never see any one laying back indolently in their seat, 
hke they were entirely disinterested; every party in 
the church gives their closest attention until he is 
through speaking. I have no doubt but what Rev. 
Ames is the finest preacher in our town. We have 
quite a few swell pulpit orators in our midst, too; but 
not a one of them is anywhere near as notorious and 
popular as Ames — outside of Rev. McNeil perhaps. 
2. But he has enemies. Take it two years ago, a party 
named Jeremiah Stone, and who ran a hardware store 
Gener^ a Uttle ways down the street from Rev. Ames and sold 
coal on the side, accused Ames of an imderhanded act. 
He said that he had loaned Ames an axe for fixing a 
broken fence; that a few days later, wishing to spht 
some rails that were lasdng in a nearby woods, he asked 
for his axe; and that Ames had claimed he did not 
remember of borrowing any axe. Less people believed 
this story than Stone expected. He always acted like 
he had a grudge against the minister; he was generally 
regarded, anyway, as an individual with an ugly dis- 
position; and so now most every one calculated that 
he was l3dng. Scarcely had he started this slander 
than it was proven to be entirely false. Stone no 
longer lives here; alter the charge which he brought 
forth against Rev. Ames was proven to be untrue, he 
went west; he located some place way out in Oregon, 
I have heard. I guess he knew that since people had 
found out the truth about the axe proposition, the 
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prosperous phase of his coal and hardware business in 
our town was over with. 

3. Another of the Rev. Ames's bitter enemies is 
Perry, the grocer, and who really has a kind of a justi- 
fication for being mad at the minister. Perry became 
unfriendly due to a controversy between himself and 
Ames along the line of politics. The two men were 
opposed to each other in regard to a certain deal pro- 
posed in the city council, and Rev. Ames won out. 
The controversy started out this way: Some citizens 
were planning on a street carnival to be held last 
August. Their purpose was no different than that 
with which street carnivals are usually gotten up — 
namely, to draw crowds of visitors to the city and thus 
increase the amoimt of business. The plan was favored 
by most of the hustling merchants of the city, and of 
whom the most active was Perry. Quite a few pro- General 
fessional men — lawyers, doctors, teachers, and etc. — 

also endorsed the plan. But Rev. Ames, always active 
along tlie line of reform, got up a movement to down 
it. He claimed that a carnival would demoralize the 
town in various ways: firstly, by encouraging drunken- 
ness; secondly, by promoting extravagance among our 
own citizens; thirdly, by bringing into our midst 
numerous pickpockets, swindlers, and etc. 

4. Now, the merchants banked on an appropriation 
from the city council for the expenses of the carnival; 
without such assistance it would be no use for them 
to try and carry out their proposition. This fact was 
seen right away by Rev. Ames; and having sized up 
the situation, he concluded to make his main effort 
along the line of dissuading the council from making 
the appropriation. In this effort there didn't seem to 
be hardly any ^how of success; nine aldermen emphat- 
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ically endorsed the carnival, only five were declared 
opponents of the same, and the balance — three in 
number — kind of wavered. But Ames would not be 
downed without a struggle. He labored with the three 
uncertain aldermen, and endeavored to convert some 
of the nine who endorsed the carnival. He also kept 
up a continual campaign of protest, holding meetings, 
making speeches, and etc. He wrote up in the news- 
paper some recent carnivals of other cities; in his 
article he not only showed up some awful occurrences 
that had transpired imder his own observance, but even 
dove into statistics, bringing forth some figures by 
which he claimed that the street carnival was clearly 
proven to be a most immoral proposition. While he 
was running his campaign along these lines, the mer- 
chants were comparatively inactive due to their con- 
fidence, as they calculated that they were not only 
liable to win out but sure to do so. 
General 5. When the appropriation came to a vote in the 

council, there were not to exceed thirteen present, and 
seven opposed the appropriation. Perry, who hap- 
pened to be present, hustled out in search for the miss- 
ing members, and an effort was meanwhile made to 
postpone the vote until these members should arrive. 
An eclipse of the moon transpired that night, and a 
small bunch of aldermen had gone out to a nearby 
hill to witness this phenomena, forgetting the impor- 
tant deal that was to come before the council. Perry 
found them gazing at the eclipse, much interested and 
enthused. He hastily sunmioned them to the council 
room; but when they put in their appearance there, 
the vote had been taken. They were very aggravated 
at this phase of the matter. One of them demanded 
the council to reconsider the vote, but this demand 
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was greeted by a contemptible laugh. Rev. Ames and 
his friends, having won out so nicely, were too delighted 
to repress their mirth. Ames acted the same as a boy 
who has won a game of marbles. But I have seldom 
ever seen a man as mad as Perry was. He went home 
and packed his grip and started out to leave town. 
By the time he reached the depot, though, his temper 
had cooled some, and he concluded to stop in the city 
a little longer. He has ever since hated Rev. Ames. 
Mutual friends of the two men have made several 
efforts in the line of reconciliation, but of no avail; 
Perry was too aggravated to ever again have any-' 
thing to do with Rev. Ames. 
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aear 110. Study §§55, 56 of H. — Theme UOa: Re- 

referenoe ^^ (recast if necessary) the following sentences, 
correcting bad reference: 1. I dehghted in going away 
from home; one day Father found me about two miles 
away from home, canying an old bucket. But I spent 
most of my time there, when I grew older. 2. Dimiont 
said that Charles had been foimd, as a new-bom child, 
at his doorstep, and that the only means of identif3dng 
his father was a slip of paper pinned to his clothes. 
3. The abolition of the training table was wise, for it 
led to professionalism. 4. The marines then opened 
fire on the natives. They scattered in aU directions 
and were not seen again imtil they sailed away from 
the island. 5. I do not believe that one who has left 
us would wish us to mourn for them. 6. There was 
never a graduate of the Minneapolis high schools so 
lacking in knowledge of their native language as are 
many upper-classmen I have met in Berkeley. 7. 
Giovanni noticed an old man tending the flowers. This 
man was the gardener, but he was astonished to see 
how cautious he was in touching them. 8. Let me try 
to state my opinion of the high and noble place occupied 
at the present time by the art of debate. I wish to 
emphasize "at the present time"; for I fear that if 
certain tendencies continue, it will not long remain 
58 
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in its honorable station. 9. My acquaintance with the 
Bible is limited to a few chapters which I read last 
smnmer — the first time I ever had access to one. — 
Theme 110b: Rewrite (recast if necessary) the follow- 
ing sentences, correcting bad reference: 1. Then began 
his brilliant miUtary career in the Civil War, which 
was terminated by his death. 2. My work was prin- 
cipally at the bench, which consisted of cutting, sewing, 
and riveting. 3. A big box stood near the stove which 
served as a seat for two loungers. 4. The lamp of an 
incubator furnishes the artificial heat to the' chicken 
which takes the place of the natural heat of the hen. 
6. Tramps of the kind I have described will work, and 
when necessity presses, he will work hard. 6. The son 
of Kamal went back with the Englishman as his body- 
guard. 7. When the sergeant saw that a man was Clear 
getting too much beer at the Canteen, he was imme- "^^ere^oe 
diately put out. 8. Lamb thinks that all women 
should insist on respect and gallantry toward all her 
sex. 9. You sometimes meet inquisitive fellows who 
will question you about matters in which he has no 
concern. 10. It is very advisable to take military 
drill. Even if you never see a battle-field, the train- 
ing obtained from it will help you in your future work. 
— Theme 110c: Rewrite (recast if necessary) the 
following sentences, correcting bad reference: 1. In the 
parting of Hector and Andromache we see the stead- 
fast love and devotion which the character of a man 
like Hector naturally inspires; her whole life and 
thought centers in her husband. 2. Hector's character 
was the opposite of Paris's; while he was devoted to 
his country's welfare, Paris was devoted to his selfish 
pleasures. 3. Such a dangerous instrument as a gun 
requires the utmost care both when in use and when 
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not in use. The liability to accident is so great that 
the user must exercise great caution in discharging it. 
4. I learned that the chimney had taken fire, but that 
it had been extinguished. 5. Denis told Blanche's 
father that he wished to marry his daughter, and he 
swore that unless he consented, he would call in his 
soldiers and sack his house. 6. A policeman ran up 
and snatched the baby from the baby-carriage just as 
the bear came up. He sniffed at the fur robe lying in 
the carriage, which he probably thought had been 
manufactured from the remains of a relative. 7. In 
the comer sat a bashful boy who would have answered 
to the name of Jo Reynolds if such a question had been 
asked him. 8. The old scientist was especially inter- 
ested in the study of poison; to carry on this study 
Clear he experimented on his daughter, diffusing it through 

re erence j^^ body. 9. I wanted to stay and watch the scene. 
But no: I had to hasten to my work. I could not do 
so. 10. The people that witnessed the scene were sure 
that a collision would take place and that the horse 
would be ground to pieces, but as the engine neared 
the animal it jumped from one track to another, run- 
ning to the bend near the Keene canning factory, where 
it was stopped. — Theme llOd: Correct and rewrite 
the following sentences: 1. A gigantic man, a cripple, 
who wheeled himself about the streets in a chair is 
described in the essay entitled The Decay of Beggars, 
He tells how cheerful this "haJf-limbed giant" was 
in spite of his hardships. 2. In A Chapter on Ears we 
are told that people who have no musical ear may yet 
enjoy music, and he tells his own experiences as an 
illustration. 3. The essay entitled My Chateaux deals 
with the old idea of building castles in Spain. He 
describes the beauty of his own castles and the mag- 
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nificence of the surrounding estates. 4. In college no 
one forces you to study as they did in high school. 
5. Here a lesson is assigned, and we can get it or not, 
just as we please; but in high school we were compelled 
to get them. 6. Some farmers go over the field with a 
drag in order to get the soil around the seeds. He then 
leaves the field for Nature to care for. 7. Many trades- 
men spend their time in worrying lest some competitor 
may make more money than he does. 8. In order to 
have strong muscles a man must exercise them. 9. In 
Europe they take great care of their forests; conse- 
'quently their forests resemble well-kept parks. 10. 
When one drowns a cat, you have to tie a stone 
around their neck. — Theme llOe: Do Exercise 
XXVIII in H. 

111. Study §§ 10, 55, 126 of H. Be careful of am- it used 
biguous, indefinite, and meaningless U, — Theme Ilia : ^^^^ 
Rewrite the following sentences, eliminating every bad indefi- 
it: 1. A sloop is a simple form of sail-boat. It has one ^ ^ 
mast, and it is set in the forward deck. 2. There is a 
prohibitory law in Evanston; and though it is easy to 
get on a car and go to Chicago, yet it is effective because 
it makes it more difl&cult to get liquor. 3. The small 
draught of the boat makes it possible to use it in shallow 
water. 4. Poe's description of the Maelstrom is very 
impressive, though whether it is true is doubtful. At 
any rate, it is a terrific whirlpool. 5. The sickle should 
be changed at noon for a sharp one as it makes it easier 
for the horses and it also cuts the hay better. 6. If 
there were two classes in chemistry, it would bring 
better results. As it is now, the students get little good 
from the lectures. 7. Toward the end of the essay a 
marriage feast is described. It tells of the illustrious 
guests who were present. 8. The incident you speak 
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of occurs in Romeo and Jtdiet; it tells how a friar 
assisted in an elopement. 9. It was difficult sometimes 
to get permission to go swimming. Yet often it was 
an advantageous way for our parents to get odd jobs 
done. If it was to mow the lawn, the work would be 
finished in a remarkably short time when a swim was 
to be the reward. — Theme 111b : Rewrite the follow- 
ing sentences eliminating every bad it: 1. A block in 
which crushed stone is used is more durable than one 
in which only sand is mixed with the cement; and it 
is also the cheaper method. 2. In the story, The Pit 
and the Pendtdwn, Poe deals with a subject not familiar 
to most readers. It treats of religious persecution in 
Spain. 3. Several times I wanted to leave school and 
go to work; but my mother did not look at it in the 
same hght. 4. It takes much practice before one has 
learned this art thoroughly. 5. The numerous ball 
and parties distracted me from my studies. In 
November it got so bad that I was invited to con- 
verse with the dean. 6. Ships that go within the 
border of the whirlpool are inevitably destroyed. 
It has also been known where whales have been 
sucked into the vortex and killed. 7. English I 
have found a very dull study. I don't know whether 
it is the method of teaching or my own lack of 
ability. 8. The ticket office is a shabby little affair; 
it would improve the appearance of the grounds if a 
better one were erected. 

112. The relative pronoun which should not be used 
referring to a whole statement if that statement con- 
tains noims to which the which may be erroneously 
referred. 

Bad: He opened the tent-door which was very dan- 
gerous. 
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Use a dash and put a noun (fact, act, operation, 
etc.) before the which : 

Right: He opened the tent-door — an act which was 
very dangerous. 

Theme 112: Correct the following sentences by the Which 

method shown above: 1. The reference books are used ^*^out 

antece- 
a great many tunes, which necessitates an imlimited dent 

amount of handling. 2. I have driven a motor for 

many himdred of miles and have had no accidents 

which I attribute to the scrupulous care I have always 

taken. 3. One day he was ransacking a house which 

the army often did at that time. 4. He did not hear 

her cry which was due to his deafness. 6. 1 was tardy 

at the opening exercise which resulted in a lecture from 

the principal. 6. My Christmas vacation was spent 

in camping on the shore of a lake, which people do not 

usually do for a week in winter. 7. The throttle can 

be opened any desired amount, which will raise the 

speed of the boat proportionately. 8. Unless you steer 

carefully, the boat may crash into the wharf which may 

result in serious damage to the hull. 

113. Study § 60 of H. — Theme 113: Correct and Reference 

rewrite the followmg sentences: 1. He is mtellectually Jj^t^x^* 

powerful, as may be seen in his many keen and pithy pressed 

comments on life; but he uses it for malicious purposes. 

2. Debating was a popular amusement in our coimty, 

and most of the farmers attended these debates. 3. 

Farm machinery is very fascinating to me, and I greatly 

enjoy using them. 4. The doctor had a country patient 

who required his presence every day. On one of these 

visits the doctor's motor broke down. 5. Curtis speaks 

of his interest in Spanish affairs, telling of his estates 

there and of how he longs to see them. 6. Anders and 

his brothers were accustomed to fish at a point near 
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the whirlpool, because the fish were plentiful there. 
While they were taking one of these trips, they were 
overtaken by a stonn. 7. For several centuries Eng- 
land and France were at war almost constantly. One 
of these wars began in 1450. 8. It is a pleasure to go 
to my German class because I feel there is some possi- 
bility of my getting that lesson. 9. I will not attempt 
to discuss dress from the feminine point of view, for 
their tastes are too intricate for my comprehension. 
10. If the car is dusty, this should be removed with a 
feather broom. 11. Look at ancient Greece; consider 
the love of athletic games that prevailed among these 
people. 12. I took a great fancy to iceboating, which 
furnishes sport, exercise, and knowledge of the art of 
sailing. I made several small ones, which I used on 
the pond near our home. 

114. Do not use a plural pronoun referring to a 
singular noun preceding; make the pronoun singular, 
or else repeat the noun in the plural. — Theme 114a: 
Correct and rewrite the following sentences: 1. I 
watched my sister playing with the pet lamb, one of 
which she had every year. 2. 1 should hardly say that 
a salesman must smoke in order to succeed, and yet 
most of them do. 3. As a vermin-killer the cat is very 
useful; were it not for them, rats and mice would 
aboimd in our houses. 4. The horse is the most useful 
animal employed by man. Their usefulness should 
make us grateful to them. 5. The gasoline launch is 
coming more and more into use. These boats are used 
chiefly for pleasure. 6. When you go duck-shooting, 
use deco3rs; throw out your decoys, and wait for them 
to come within shooting distance. 7. It is harder to 
get a duck after it is wounded than when it is flying, 
because when they are wounded they dive. 8. Even 
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when you see which tree your squirrel went up, you are 
likely to lose him, biecause they are so clever at hiding 
themselves. 9. The incubator is a modern device for 
hatching chickens. All poultrymen who do business 
on a large scale use them. — Theme 114b : Correct 
and rewrite the following sentences: 1. The Arabs 
understand the horse and how to train it. They train 
them so that it brings out their noblest traits. 2. The 
life of an engineer demands that they be able to endure 
hardship. 3. An electric car, no matter how many 
people are jammed into it, can go, and usually does go, 
very rapidly; consequently it is often imcomfortable 
and even dangerous to ride in them. 4. Lamb says 
he enjoys meeting a young chimney sweep, with his 
sooty face and white teeth; and he exhorts the Plural 
reader to be kind to them and buy them sassafras y^grrSig^ 
tea. 5. The motor car is used for commercial pur- tosingu- 
poses also: many merchants use them for delivering cedents" 
goods. 6. A horse should be housed in a sufficiently 
warm stable, because when confined they cannot keep 
themselves warm by exercise. 7. That the Ameri- 
can Indian was of very large stature is proved by 
the size of some of their skeletons foimd in recent 
excavations. 8. A gun should always be in perfect 
condition — kept so by constant care. Of course 
this statement does not apply to the cheap gun, for 
they are never in good condition, even when they 
are cared for. 9. If our records are not at fault, 
you have never yet sent us an order for a Seizum 
fish-hook. We therefore send you herewith a pam- 
phlet. The Seizum Story, which we ask you to read 
carefully; it tells why they are superior in every 
respect to those made of ordinary material and by 
ordinary workmanship. 
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Refmnoe 116. Do not use a pronoun or a pronominal expres- 
ti^dOT' B^o^ referring to a noun used as part of a compound 
compo- word, or used adjectively. 

"^'"^ Bad: A trolley-car will stop if that member is ofif the 



Bad: Steam turbiiies are a new means of utilising 
that power. 

Repeat the noun: 

Right: A trolley-car will stop if the trolley is off the 

wire. 
Right: Steam turbines are a new means of utilising 

steam. 

Theme 116: Correct and rewrite the following sen- 
tences: 1. A college graduate loves to recall the friends 
he met there. 2. When you fill the gasoline-tank, 
always strain it through a chamois-skin. 3. On the 
counter was the usual cheese-case, with a knife lying 
near, for the convenience of any who wished to taste 
it. 4. Since my fishing-rod is broken I am deprived 
of that sport. 5. If the cofifee-mill is out of order we 
can't have any to-night. 6. The members of the sui- 
cide club used various means for accomplishing that 
gruesome object. 7. Since the chapel-bell was silent, 
few people came to that building. 8. He came into 
the senate-chamber and insulted that body. 9. The 
New York Sun is the cleverest paper of that city. 
10. The sophomore point of view is different; they 
think the practice is beneficial. 11. The freshmen yell 
could be heard about a block away, but none of them 
were seen to pass the house. 12. I did not care to 
contract the habit of cigarettensmoking because I had 
heard so much about their bad effects. 13. Bass- 
fishing is not much fun imless you catch a big one. 
14. When a large bass is hooked, do not be hasty in 
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drawing in your Dne, for they make a desperate fight 
for freedom. 15. The high school I attended was 
inferior to most city high schools; their English depart- 
ment was especially poor. 16. Sheridan is situated in 
the potato belt, and the railroad afiPords a good means 
of transporting them to the city markets. 17. I am 
tired of this Roosevelt regime. He has ruined the 
prosperity of theitountry. 18. A college education is 
valuable for the varied society one meets in such an 
institution. 19. Father Holt was a Catholic priest; 
he had not been bred to that religion, but had been 
converted to it late in life. 

Sentence-structure 

Unity 

116. Study §§72-75 in H. — Theme 116a: Em- ?^^ 
body the substance of the following sentences in sen- 
tences possessing unity: 1. At Geneva he became a 
traveling tutor to a young gentleman, 4he son of a 
rich London pawnbroker, traveling with him as far 
as Marseilles, where both were glad to separate and 
he returned to England, where he learned that his 
mother had died during his absence, which for a time 
prostrated him with grief, from which he sought con- 
solation in literary work, publishing The Vicar of 
Wakefield in 1762. 2. Killing chickens was one of our 
diversions ^nd we hurt a good many by throwing stones 
at them ^nd even went into the hen-coop to kill themj 
and when my mother saw the bodies ^e asked what 
had happened to the chickene^feut^ of 'course I said I 
didn't know. and I don't think she ever found out. 
3. I glanced around the room and every one seemed 



sentences 
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busily engaged while I was at a loss where to begin 
but I didn't fail though my work was nothing to boast 
of. 4. When my father's term of office expired, we 
moved back to the farm where I staid until I was 
sixteen years old when I went west and went to work 
on a cattle rancli and on account of the scarcity of 
men the ranch owner gave me a pony and set me to 
watAiing cattle which was rough work but much to 
my taste. 5. After some time Giovanni and Beatrice 
began to love each other^and saw each other dajly^j 
one day^as they were strolling in the garden^ Giovanni 
attempted to pluck a purple blossom from a large 
shrub^hen Beatrice seized his arm and prevented him 
saying the blossoms were poisonous. 6. The contrast 
between the friendly little village I had left and the 
Stringy big city where I now lived^as very greatj^or I pre- 
sentences ggjj^g^j jjjy credits to the third Ward School but the 
children among whom I was thrown did not seem so 
friendly as the pupils of the village school and it seemed 
as if school had even less attraction for me than before 
and I found it pleasanter to do something else than 
attend school so I would start in the morning as if 
for school but I would usually go to the Library and 
read until it was time to go home. 7. Pew asks Kit to 
break open the chest but Kit refuses to do it and draws 
his knife but Pew is too quick for him and springs at 
Kit's throat and the noise wakes the household and 
they come in. 8. Hector went to bid his wife good- 
bye and she tried to persuade him to stay out of the 
battle for her sake but his honor forbade him to com- 
ply and he described the glory their son would enjoy 
on account of his father's valour and she at last con- 
sented to his going. 9. Several times I had tried to 
rid my little brother of his beautiful curls but never 
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succeeded until one Sunday my parents wereat church 
and then I got some scissors and pflPiuade^l^y brother 
to let me play I was a barber, -f TMme 116b: Em- 
body the substance of the followmg sentences in sen- 
tences possessing unity: 1. In the high school which 
I attended all English work was done in classJM I 
am in college^ now and to compare college work and 
high school work is foolish and I suppose prevailing 
conditions must be right. 2. The French fleet had 
met the English fleet at the Hogue knd after a close- 
fought battle the few remaining French ships sought 
shelter in the bay of St. Malo where they could be 
protected by the guns of Fort Solidor but when they 
arrived at St. Malo they could find no pilots who 
could take them into the harbor and it seemed certain 
that the piUTSuing squadron of English ships would Stringy 
overtake and annihilate them. 3. When Damfreville 
told Herve to name his own reward, Herve only asked 
for a holiday which Damfreville gladly granted but 
gave him nothing more and now among the heroes 
of France Herv6 Riel is forgotten by historians and 
his gallant aid given to his country in the time of her 
need is imknown to most people. 4. A friend of mine, 
a junior in the College of Engineering, outhned to me 
the advantages of the Engineering Course in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, easily persuading me to take that 
course and on September 24 I registered as a freshman 
in the College of Engineering and it is my greatest 
desire that at some future date I may be a graduate of 
that college. 5. Hawthorne's creation of the character 
of Beatrice, daughter of Dr. Rappaccini, who in his 
insane zeal for science had sacrificed his own child by 
nourishing her with poisons, so that merely her touch 
or her breath would bring death to human beings, to 
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animals, to insects, and even to plants, is great because 
he has created a character that is otherwise maidenly 
and pure. 6. Usher's sister died while his friend was 
at the house and they placed her body in a tomb but 
she had not really died and to the terror of the two 
men she reappeared just as the friend was leaving the 
house and as he was leaving he looked back and saw 
the house fall in ruins. 7. The crowd on the shore 
watched him intently and he again dived into the 
pool but this time they waited in vain for his reappear- 
ance for he did not rise again and never again was the 
brave diver seen. 8. The tramp will work for a meal 
and as a rule the food he gets is insufficient compensa- 
tion for the work he does but he eats it and he is happy. 
9. Deadwood, South Dakota, was my home until I was 
two years old and then my family moved to Stewart- 
ville, Minnesota, where my parents still reside, my 
father being engaged in the mercantile business. 
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Order of Sentence Members 

117. Study §77 of H. — Theme 117a: Do Exer- 
cise XXXII in H., omitting sentences 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 
12, 14, 19. — Theme 117b: Do Exercises 723, 724, 
and 725 in M. -— Theme 117c : Do Exercises 726, 727, 
and 728 in M. 

118. A phrase or clause that modifies the msm 
predication may very often be placed with advantage 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

Bad: I was able to save the motor car that had 

broken away by a happy accident. 
Good: By a happy accident I was able to save the 

motor car that had broken away. 

Theme 118: Rewrite sentences 4, 6, 7, 9, 19 of Exer- 
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dse XXXII in H., and also the following sentences, 
using the method of arrangement shown above: 1. She 
was willing to forgive any offence which Matthew 
might commit at the slightest sign of repentance. 

2. The logs are stripped of bark and freed from knots 
and other substances which might have a bad effect 
on the quality of the pulp by means of special machines. 

3. The nurse pretended that her own child had died in 
order to gain the earFs property. 4. Many students 
have to wear their uniforms aU the afternoon on the 
days when they have drill in order to be on time. 

5. I moved a great boulder to the spot where Rover 
had brought the child ashore by means of a crowbar. 

6. lago has been said to take an artistic pleasure in 
the perpetration of evil deeds by many critics. 

119. Study § 77 of H. — Theme 119a: Correct and Cl^w 
rewrite the following sentences; make no changes tion 
except in the order of the members: 1. We cheerfully 
carried water to the patient korses that had drawn 
us all this distance in buckets) 2. Sometimes a child 
learns that there is no Santa Claus by accident. 3. 
Between the legs of the machine is a treadle which is 
attached to a pulley about one foot in diameter by a 
wooden crank. 4. I frantically shouted to my father 
who had strolled a little distance up-stream for help. 
5. Squirrels are not the hardest animals to himt by 
any means. 6. I was bom in the city of Mineral 
Point in the year 1889 of Irish parents. 7. Slowly 
darkness came on, shutting the sandy desert and the 
misty lake in the distance from view. 8. The streets 
diverge from a common center which is the Capitol 
in all directions. 9. Frightened by the man's anger, 
I hurried home and tried to forget about the mischief 
f had done by piling wood. 10, The Hee-Haw won 
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the race from the Yelhw Dog after a hard strug^e by 
ten seconds. 11. This flag9taff surpasses any that I 
have ever seen in height. — Theme 119b : Correct 
and rewrite the following sentences; make no changes 
except in the order of the members: 1. 1 once remember 
putting a rat in my grandfather's pocket. 2. The 
dishes are placed so that they will not become insecure 
with the expansion caused by the heat when the kiln 
is fired and fall. 3. My father, having learned that I 
had gone swimming througli some mysterious means, 
was waiting for me with something that wasn't a stick 
of candy. 4. The fact that it is compulsory is enough 
to cause a general dislike among the students of gym- 
nastic exercise. 5. Every chance I get I make fxill use 
of to read some good bopk. 6. I obtained the position 
of one of the men who was on the sick-list with the 
promise of being retained as long as I made good. 
7. A fellow cannot value the friendship made during 
his college career too higljfly. 8. Kamal ordered his 
men not to shoot out of respect to his brave foe. 9. I 
inherited extravagance an<( freedom with money from 
my father, and an aversion to taking advice from my 
mother. 10. The author tells how the sailor was saved 
from his fate in a plausible manner. 11. The paper 
announces the discovery j of a huge embezzlement of 
trust funds by the skillful detective Pickard. 

120. Study §81 in H. — Theme 120: Correct and 
rewrite the following sentences; make no changes 
except in the order of the members: 1. Studying the 
style of a master in a certain way imprdves the style 
of a student. 2. When Samson came of age, much to 
his parents' displeasure, he married a Philistine woman. 
3. The person who steals in nine cases out of ten is 
driven to it by want. 4. Since a canoe cannot stand 
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any hard knocks when not m use it should be kept out 
of the water. 5. Although it seems illogical^ to my 
mind, at lea£it, it is very pathetic. 6. As he reached 
Randolph Street by a lucky throw a policeman tossed 
his dub into the rear wheel of the bicycle. 7. Dawes 
who led the party after the passage of the ford saw 
an antelope in the distance. 8. If a man who is anxious 
about business matters after his work is over will play 
a game of tennis or handball, his cares will vanish. 
9. Though we think there will be much to talk about 
when our guests are with us we stare at each other and 
can think of little to say. 10. That disregard of law 
has a bad effect in most cases is self-evident. 11. When 
the villain Pew sees that he will be discovered by base 
methods he tries to throw the guilt on his innocent 
companion. 12. When I aifrived in Chicago for the 
first time in my life I was left to take care of myself. 
13. When a boy is sent to college, as a rule, he wishes 
to be popular. 14. To live in a well-kept house with- 
out doubt affords much comfort to every ^^'^ 

121. Study § 80 of H. — Theme 121: Rewrite sen- Poation 
tences 5, 11, 12 of Exercise XXXII in H., and also the ^J^*^® 
following sentences, improving the arrangement of the 
members: 1. A tall man reached up and smashed a 
small window with his fist, through which a little fresh 
air was thus admitted. 2. He knocked his pipe 
against his left hand, from which a small shower of 
sparks fell to the ground. 3. Presently I saw the shin- 
ing eyeballs of a bear directly in front of me among the 
bushes which seemed about to spring at me. 4. To see 
a good ball game instills a spirit into a person that other- 
wise could not be obtained. 6. They arranged a sort of 
gymnasium for us in the back yard which consisted of 
a horizontal bar, a pair of ring?, and a trapeze. 6. I 
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found a nugget on Cheyenne Mountain which I have 
ever since carried in my pocket. 7. His well-fitting 
coat gave a mihtary air to his appearance which was 
heightened by his erect carriage. 8. Lawrence braved 
dangers and suffered hardships in order to provide a 
home for this woman of wealth and fashion which would 
be comfortable enough for her fastidious taste. 9. She 
became very angry at her father uppn learning this 
news, who chanced at this moment to enter the garden. 

10. To one end of the cylinder a pump is attached 
which forces cold water into the hot compartment. 

11. In the bow a man is stationed who takes.soundings. 

12. Lounden learned the man's name and telephony 
number who wished to buy the ship. 

Split in- 122. Study § 85 of H. — Theme 122a: Do Exer- 

^p^ cise XXXV in H. — Theme 122b: Rewrite the follow- 

- ^jr ^ ing sentence, eliminating split infinitives: 1. The process 

'^^ is repeated three times in order to thoroughly purify the 

f -^ - juice. 2. He learned how to properly apply himself to 

'■ 'f — his work. 3. He was the first to really devise an ade- 

; ^{ quate means. 4. While reading the story, I determined 

I,, to at some time attempt to dramatize it. 5. It was dif- 

' i; ficult to clearly .ascertain where the city left off and coun- 

cx try began. 6. It will be advantageous to first study the 

' , ; chemical composition of this deposit. 7. On Simday he 

^ had a chance to again try his fortune. 8. They pro- 

i^ ceeded to forcibly remove the man who had caused the 

'^ disturbance. 9. He managed, in spite of the rain, to 

; ^'thoroughly enjoy himself. 10. The warmth causes the 

" j3now to partly melt. 11. The wheat fields seemed to 

/Icompletely surround the house. 12. The exercise, though 

^ light, is sufficient to materially benefit those who take it. 

13. Aram wished to bribe Houseman to forever leave the 
' country. 14. He seems able to always say the right thing. 
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128. Study § 85 of H. A modifier of an infinitive Modifier 
may very often be advantageously put before the to. ^ve 

placed 
Good: It was immoral so to jeopard the life of a pub- "^^^ ^ 

lie official. 
Good: He began alowly and awkwardly to shuflBe the 

cards. 
Good: He thought he would be able safely to descend 

the cliff. 
Good: He was too gravely offended ever again to 

associate with her. 

Theme 128 : Rewrite the -following sentence, placing 
the modifier of each infinitive before the to: 1. The boat 
seemed to fairly skim over the water. 2. That fact is 
sufficient to not only palliate but to entirely excuse his 
harsh speech. 3. He swore solemnly to never divulge 
the secret. 4. I tried to speak in such a way as to not 
offend her. 5. There she met the man whom she was 
to afterwards marry. 6. The President has directed 
the Attorney General to inmiediately proceed to a new 
trial. 7. It is remarkable that so villainous a character 
should be able to so thoroughly deceive his companions. 
8. The thing to do is to firmly refuse. 9. My first pre- 
caution was to thoroughly test the bolts. 10. The heat 
seemed to nearly smother him. 11. I wanted to at 
least make the offer. 12. Though you are so obstinate, 
I wish to at any rate protest. 

Incorrect Omissions 

124. Study §§ 90, 90a (mcluding the note), 906 in H. Omissipn 
— Theme 124: Rewrite the following sentences: 1. All ° * 
the men were assembled and the paper signed. 2. She 
was shown into the parlor and the light turned on. 
3. The garret was ransacked but no clothes foimd. 
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Omission 
of auxil- 
iaries 



Omission 
of prin- 
cipal verb 



4. The envoy was socially agreeable and welcomed by 
the aristocracy. 5. The bear was very ferocious and 
therefore carefully guarded. 6. She was anxious and 
tearful and pitied by all who met her. 7. The machine 
is put in place and the rollers connected. Later the. 
roUers are stopped and a wide board substituted for 
them. 8. Her adventure was related at the hotel and 
the police informed. 9. A large dam is built and the 
mill operated by water-power. 10. The stock is soaked 
again and more chemicals added. 11. The date for 
the game was set and our men given the privilege of 
two nights' practice. 12. I was elected president and 
the installation ceremonies performed. 13. I think 
that for every temptation to which a man may be 
exposed a parallel case may be found in the Bible and 
the proper way to act learned from the example. 

14. After aU these details have been attended to and 
the boat painted and varnished, your work is done. 

15. Next the armature was wiped clean and the oil-cups 
taken out. 

126. Study §90c of H. — Theme 125: Rewrite the 
following sentences: 1. I hope you will not find the 
room so disagreeable as I have. 2. At the decisive 
moment he weakened, as I suppose I shall too when my 
time comes. 3. The sun rose just as splendidly and 
brilliantly as it had on the day before. 4. I have and 
I hope I always shall caU Milwaukee my home. 5. The 
agricultural experiment stations have and will continue 
to be a great aid to farmers. 6. We were brought into 
closer companionship than we could have in any other 
circumstances. 7. Will the game continue to hold the 
high place it has in the past? 8. Who then will perform 
this lab^ ) Why, the same man who has been, all these 
years. ^ History has seldom and perhaps will never 
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again record such an act. 10. Football will continue 
to be the leading American sport in the future as it 
has in the past. 11. 1 worked as hard as any student 
could imder the circumstances. 12. She did not learn 
so much as she might have. 13. 1 wonder whether you 
will enjoy it as much as I have. 14. Athletics have 
always and will always continue to be a part of a liberal 
education. 15. We used to smoke comsilk, as I suppose 
every boy has.' 16. On my trip I saw one of the saddest 
cdghts I ever expect to. 17. The state of a man's linen 
often teUs more about his character than a long con- 
versation could. 

126. Study §90d of H. — Theme 126: Correct and Omiasion 
rewrite the following sentences: 1. Bacon was not so 2nd <w 
brilliant, but much more learned, than Shakespeare, clauaes 
2. The climate here is warmer, but not so agreeable to p 
me, as the climate of the north. 3. My crayons are ^ ' 
whiter, and just as strong, as my competitor's. C 
Rubies are just as costly, if not more so, than diamonds.^\V 
5. The Whig candidate was not so conscientious, but 
far more effective, than his rival. 6. The price of meat 
is as high, if not higher, than it was last year. 7. Lake 
Erie is as treacherous, if not more so, than the ocean. 
8. Prairie hay fattens horses as well if not better than 
timothy does. 9. My work in the drawing class was 
just as successful, though it cost a little more effort, 
than my work in the shop. 10. If the drill were 
not compulsory, I think the students would take as 
much exercise, if not more, than they do now. 11. 
The English used in the Bible is as good and proba- 
bly better than that used in any other book. 12. 
Women in a class-room seem to receive as much or 
more of the men students' attention as the professor 
receives. 
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OmiOTon 127. Study § 90e of H. — Theme 127: Correct and 
fyiS " rewrite the following sentences: 1. Their love and 
phrasee devotion to their father is remarkable. 2. He showed 
a distrust and opposition to his adviser. 3. She was 
in a constant state of discontent and rebellion against 
her lot. 4. I feel a perfect love and confidence in my 
king. 5. He expresses complete approval and satis- 
faction with our plan. 6. I am not only thoroughly 
familiar, but exceedingly fond of the game. 7. He is 
not only different but far more admirable than his 
cousin. 8. Though he endeavored, he did not succeed, 
in convincing me. 9. I cannot consent — in fact I 
most heartily disapprove — of the measure. 10. He 
acted not in accordance, but contrary to my instruc- 
f/ tions. IJ. They were willing to comply, but not dis- 
posed to respect, our orders. 12. Are you willing in all 
matters to comply and yield to our wishes? 13. The 
officer did not act in violation, but in strict compliance 
with the law. 14. His hcense was revoked in conse- 
quence, and in strict conformity to, the revenue law. 
15. They were not only interested, but very much 
delighted, with the proposal. 16. 1 hope you will take 
an interest, and in all possible ways be of assistance, to 
my son. 17. Love is a feeling of affection, fondness, 
or attachment to some person. 18. Nothing can so 
easily add or detract from the enjoyment of a dinner 
as the method in which it is served. 19. Our methods 
are different and much more rapid than those used in 
the East. 
Omiasion 128. Study § 9Qf of H. — Theme 128 : Correct and 
nomiB' rewrite the following sentences: 1. Goethe possessed 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest mind of his era. 
2. This battle brought one of the severest, if not the 
severest defeat of the war. 3. Sowles was one of the 
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mildest, if not the mildest curate in Sussex. 4. Mark- 
heim is one of the strangest, if not the strangest story I 
ever read. 

129. Study 80 (1) in the Glossary of H. — Theme ^^^°° 
129: Rewrite the following sentences inserting that after «o 
where it is necessary: 1. It was so hot I had difficulty 
in eating it. 2. He was so weak he could not stand. 

3. The lamp was hung so high I could not reach it. 

4. This pen is so rusty it is useless. 5. It moves so fast 
you can hardly see it. 6. It became so interesting I 
forgot my engagement. 7. The surgeon was so deft 
he gave me no pain. 8. The cars are so slow I prefer 
to walk. 9. He was so rude she became angry. 



Dangling Modifiers 
Participles 

130. Study §§ 62-65 of H. — Theme 130a: Correct P^^ 
each of the following sentences by both the methods toiy pari 
shown in §64 of H.; rewrite each sentence twice: ^^ciples 
1. Looking toward the east, the harbor presents the 
appearance of a crescent. 2. Looking at these trees 
from the west, they appear very close together. 
3. Looking toward the north, the walls of the vaUey 
rise high and steep. 4. Viewing the Troy school-house 
in summer, the fohage of the surrounding trees seems 
almost to bury it. 5. Not being a spring switch, care 
must be taken to open and close it rapidly. 6. "Now 
for this packet of papers!" said the squire. Tearing 
open the envelope a map fell out. 7. Having twice be- 
fore been a candidate for the presidency, a third nomir 
nation indicates a substantial growth in the principles 
for which I have contended. 8. A large crowd of spec- 
tators watched Mr. Wright's trip around the drill 
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DangUng 
introduo- 
toiy par- 
ticiples 



r >ft.T^gling 

paiticipiiil 
phrases of 
result 



ground in his aeroplane. Rising, descending, turning 
sharp angles, the sight was marvelous. 9. Having 
bought my gun from a reliable dealer, and having used 
it carefully for five years, it shoots as accurately and 
looks as well now as it did when I first got it. — Theme 
130b : Correct each of the following sentences by both 
the methods shown in § 64 of H.; rewrite each sentence 
twice: 1. Having been in America only a few months 
her English was very broken. 2. Never having seen 
the house, it is naturally hard for me to describe it. 

3. Going up the north shore, the wind was against us. 

4. Having eaten no breakfast and therefore feeling 
somewhat faint, the motion of the ship soon brought 
on a distressing nausea. 5. Arrived at the hospital 
a consultation was held, to determine whether I 
should be operated on. 6. Being in need of a pair of 
suspenders my mother extemporized a pair for me, 
using some strong tape. 7. Pondering on this contrast, 
my respect for my compatriots increased. 8. We 
looked back for a last view of the little group of 
cottages; then turning a bend in the road, they were 
hid from our view. 9. Taking into consdderation all 
the good that football does, the game should not be 
abolished. 

131. Do not end a sentence with a result participial 
phrase which is not related to any noun preceding. 

Bad: He loved her dearly, thus making her death a 

great grief. 
Right: He discharged his derk, thus saving a good 

deal of expense. [Right because "saving" relates 

to "he."] 

Correct bad participial conclusion of result (1) by using 
a semicolon or period and putting an independent clause 
after it; 
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(1) Right: He loved her dearly; thus her death was Dangling 
a great grief. participial 

phrases of 

or (2) by changing the participial phrase to a sub- 
ordinate clause. 

(2) Right: He loved her dearly, so that her death 
was a great grief. 

Theme 131: Correct each of the following sentences 
by both the methods shown above; rewrite each sen- 
tence twice: 1. The molten iron is very heavy, causing 
it to sink to the bottom. 2. The conduit is laid during 
the construction of the house, making the conduit part 
of the building itself. 3. The little slup was very light, 
causing it to ride the waves easily! 4. She became 
suddenly ill, making it impossible foifher to attend the 
prom. 5. He was well acquainted with the best litera- 
ture, thus making him an able critic. 6. By Riel's skill 
the French ships were piloted to safety, thus saving 
France from the crushing loss that had been impend- 
ing. 7. The horse is useful in many ways and saves 
mankind much labor, thus entitling him to the best 
possible care. 8. The boat should be taken out of the 
water before winter comes, thus preventing it from 
being frozen into the ice. 9. The chores take up a 
good deal of time, and he cannot begin his wood- 
cutting till ten o'clock, making the day very short. 
10. The boat should be kept well cleaned and painted, 
thus giving it a n eat appearance- - 

-^^^2. Do not use caused by (such and such a thing) iDianglin^ 
when the thing of which the cause is stated is not ^SS^ros 
represented by a noun or pronoun. 

Bad: The crop was small caused by the drought. 
Right: There was a famiM caused by the drought. 
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Correct dangling caused by phrases by using because of, 
an account ofy or as a result of. 

Right: The crop was small on account of [or because 
of, or as a result of] the drought. 

Theme 132: Correct and rewrite the following sen- 
tences: 1. I felt very sick caused by the motion of the 
boat. 2. I could not recognize him caused by his 
beard. 3. He displeased several of the audience caused 
by his frivolity. 4. The larger boats cannot land here 
caused by the shallowness of the water. 5. He failed to 
get the position caused by his untidy dress. 6. He was 
feeling downcast caused by the small returns. 7. The 
market was dull caused by rumors of war. 8. The peo- 
ple were wildly excited caused by the news of victory. 
Danjtoj 133. Study §62-65 of H. — Theme 133: Correct 
mgenOTt? ^^^^ ^^ *^® following sentences by one of the four 
methods shown in § 64 of H. and § 131 above: 1. The 
first view of the town coming down the road from the 
west is very uninteresting; but drawing nearer, several 
pretty features appear. 2. Looking back over the 
• road by which I had come, a beautiful landscape greeted 
my eye. 3. Being late in the autunm, the trees were 
beautifully colored. 4. The mob came into the town 
quietly and ^proceeding at once to the jail, the jailer, 
Jake Butts, was sunmioned to the door. Opening the 
door and stepping out without any suspicion, about 
fifty shot-guns were levelled at Mr. Butts. 5. Our 
vacation came to an end early in September, and we 
started home. On the train coming home was a 
Kansas lady on her way to Europe. 6. He frequently 
saw her in the garden, sometimes climbing over the 
wall and walking with her. 7. According to Kipling's 
tale, a bandit steals a horse from an English colonel 
opening with a brief account of the robbery. 8. The 
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present name of our village, Jennings^ \& soon to be 
changed to Merrill, named after the president of the 
St. Paul Railroad. 9. The rear girth should be fastened 
somewhat more loosely, at the same time pushing it 
slightly forward. 10. My friends have alwajrs been 
chosen with some consideration of their morality 
always associating with those I beheved to possess 
good characters. 11. My travels in the United States 
have been rather extensive, also making several trips 
to Canada. 12. The science of physics should be 
taught more thoroughly, laying special stress on statics. 
13. Coming from the backwoods as I did, Chicago was 
a very astonishing city. 



c 



Oerund and Infinitive Phraaea 



134. "Study §§66-68 of H. — Theme 134: Correct DangUng 
each of the following sentences in both the ways ^^^ 
shown in §68 of H .; rewrite each sentence twice: 
1. He gave an antidote so powerful that any poison ^ 
was .made harmless, after taking it. 2. A mixture of 
sand and gravel is used for filling the holes; after being 
dumped into the holes, water is poured upon the mix- 
ture. 3. In talking to old Romulus he does not answer 
as if he were intelligent, but he is so, really. 4. After 
seeing that the tires are in order, the engine may be 
started. 5. While traveling through a small town not 
long ago, the general store attracted my attention. 
6. Upon arriving at the station our train had not yet 
been made up. 7. After being borne forward some 
distance, the roar of a cataract announced greater 
danger. 8, The horse now became utterly imgovem- 
able; and after dashing madly through the crowded 
street, knocking down several pedestrians^ and kicking 
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the dflfih-board to pieces, I decided to get out of the 
l>uggy. 9. After looking at the high bluffs, the green 

IJeyattractson^^ 

Gerunds ISBT jstuay §76 of H., and alsol^im the following 
Sves"^!^ rule : A person or thing should not, in the same sentence, 
change of be made the subject of a finite verb and the aH^ect in a 
voice gerund or infinitive phrase. 

Bad: After developing the films, they should be 
washed. 

Correct such sentences (1) by making the gerund or 
infinitive passive; 

(1). Bight: After being deoehpedt the fihns should be 
washed. 

(2) by changing the phrase to a clause with a passive 
'^erb; 

(2) Bight: After the fUnu have been developed, they 
should be washed. 

or (3) by making the person or thing the object, 
insitead of the subject, of the finite verb. 

\ (3) Bight: After developing the films, wash them; 
\ ^ [or] After developing the films, one should wash 
them. 



Dans^ing 

gerund 

phrases 

with 

change of 

voice 



Theme 135a: Correct and rewrite the following 
sentences; consider which of the three methods of 
correction shown above is best for each sentence, and 
according to your choice write 1, 2, or 3 after each 
sentence: 1. Instead of gluing the top in place, it was 
fastened with nails. 2. After mixing the cement and 
the sand in the right proportions the mixture is put into 
moulds. 3. After opening the champagne bottle it was 
found to contain only water. 4. By moving the clutch 
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half-way, it will become disengaged. 5. By letting a 
gun stand for several days without cleaning, it will 
usually rust. 6. In mounting the instrument on the 
tripod, it should be turned until the thread is engaged. 

7. After dealing the deck, it was found to be incomplete. 

8. Perhaps by telling you a few details of the plot, 
you will know which book I refer to. 9. After telling 
him my experiences he was willing to tell his. 10. I 
dashed the poison from his hand, and after ^ving him 

a lecture on the cowardice of suicide he told me his , 

pitiful story. 11. Don't suppose that by merely ex-^r. ^ \ 

pressing your wishes they wUl be granted. — Theme Ps^gling 
^-»->- m , toil* infinitives 

136b: Correct and rewrite the followmg sentences, with 

foDowing the directions given above for Theme 135a: ^^^ ®' 
1. To enjoy a walk thoroughly, it should be taken 
early in the day. 2. To make a farm profitable, it 
must be managed by an expert. 3. To appreciate pic- 
tures, they should be studied. 4. In order to save the 
railroads from bankruptcy, they must increase theur 
rates. 5. To make' a horse a good roadster, it should 
be trained while it is a colt. 6. In order to enjoy the 
full value of a horse, he should be well cared for. 7. To 
make a dog come home, his feet may be greased. 8. To 
make the linen stiff, it is usually dipped in starch. 

9. In order to make a politician popular, he need only 
abuse the corporations. 10. In order to protect the 
children, they were sent into the cellar. 11. The wheels 
should be oiled regularly to keep them in good order. 

EUipiical Clauses 

136. Study §§ 69, 70 of H. — Theme 136a : Correct ^J°^ 
the following sentences in the way shown in § 70 of dauMs 
H.: 1. When making a landing, great care should be 
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Dans^s taken not to jam the boat. 2. While inflating the 

da^es ^^f ^^ air-tube of the pump broke. 3. When a small 

boy my summers were spent at Nantasket Beach. 

4. When about half way to his destination, a storm 
overtook him. 5. When a boy, many were the hours 
I spent in boating. 6. Last winter while on a hunting 
expedition, my first chance to bag a deer came to me. 

7. One dark night, while keeping a herd of steers in 
corral on my imcle's ranch, a stampede occurred. 

8. While on my way to church, the Sunday quiet waa 
suddenly broken by a shriek. 9. While leaning against 
the door, it suddenly opened, and he foimd himself in 
the vestibule. 10. While spending my vacation at 
home, my father took me on a long ride in the coimtry. 
11. While working in the garden one day, cultivating 
the blossoming shrubs, a lizard crawled across the 
path. — Theme 136b: Correct the following sen- 
tences in the way shown in § 70 of H.: 1. I have said 
little about my life while in the high school. 2. The 
injured man was quickly placed in the ambulance: 
but while on the way to the hospital, a blood vessel 
burst. 3. While still in the high school, thoughts of 
college life roused my enthusiasm. 4. When a young 
man, people spoke of him as a reckless spendthrift. 

5. While visiting Colorado Springs, my hostess made 
up a party to climb Pike's Peak. 6. While in Chicago 
last summer it was my fortune to meet a very pretty 
girl named Eudora. 7. I can tell only a few of the 
incidents that occiured while on our trip. 8. One's 
evenings are free during the high school course; but 
while taking a coUege course, this is not the case. 

9. Comfort and safety are assured when riding in the 
parlor car. 10. While reading the Iliad, the clash of 
arms seems to sound in the distance. 
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Codrdination 

UngrammaiicdL CoordinaHon 

1*37. Do not introduce by and, hvt, or or an expression And, hut, 
which is not coordinate with any preceding expression, foj^ng 
Bad: I started into high school with the intention of elements 
completing the course and then go to a school of not gram- 
engineering. -|^ 

"Go to a school," mtroduced by "and," is not coordi- °**® 
nate with any preceding expression. 

Bad: The anthor describes the child as very fond of 
animals and for this reason was provided by his 
parents with many pets. 

"Was provided," introduced by "and," is not coordi- 
nate with any preceding expression. Correct such 
bad sentences (1) by recasting what follows and, but, 
or or, so that it is coordinate with some preceding 
expression; 

(1) Right: I started into high school with the inten- 
tion of completing the course and then going to a 
school of engineering. ["Going" is coordinate with 
"completing."] 

(1) Right: The author describes the child as very fond 
of animals, and as having, for this reason, many pets 
provided by his parents. ["As having" is coordi- 
nate with *'as very fond."] 

or (2) by recasting what precedes the and, but, or or, 
so that it is coordinate with what follows. 

(2) Right: I started into high school intending to com- 
plete the course and then go to a school of engineer- 
ing. ["To complete" is coordinate with **to go."] 

(2) Right: The author says thai the child.was very fond 
of animals, and for this reason was provided with 
many pets. ["Was very fond" is codrdinate with 
"was proyided."] 
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Vaptm- 
maocal 
codrdi- 
nation 



And join- 
ing de- 
ments not 
grtunnukt- 
ically 
codrai- 
nate 



Theme 187a: Correct and rewrite the following 
sentences; consider which of the two methods of 
correction shown above is best for each sentence, and 
according to your choice write 1 or 2 after each 
sentence: 1. I regard any such action as diishonorable 
and by no means does credit to one who proposes it. 
2. He brought in some wood with the intention of 
building a fire and make the room more cheerful. 3. As 
many students desire to dispose of their books, and 
not wishing to purchase unsalable stock, we should like 
to know what books will be used next year. 4. Many 
people commit suicide simply for the purpose of get- 
ting their names in the paper and thus win a brief 
renown. 5. In a large city dogs are useless, because 
the conditions of a city prevent them from herding, 
from hunting, and even as companions, to some extent. 
6. It would have been better had such people either 
waited until they were certain what profession they 
desired to follow, or else have taken a general college 
course. 7. We seemed to know each other b^ter, 
and brought into closer fellowship. — Theme 4MM 
Correct and rewrite the following sentences according v 
to the directions for Theme 137o: 1. The oats, being a 
heavier grain than the barley and would become heated 
much sooner, had to be piled in long shocks pointing 
north and south. 2. Some men have had bones broken, 
eyes blind^, and otherwise seriously injured. 3. I 
heard the so\md of footsteps and voiees growing fainter 
and fainter and then cease entirely. 4. 1 saw a gentle- 
man approach a friend and with great^show of cor- 
diality grasped his hand and said, "Hello, old fellow!" 
5. They joined their forces for th^express purpose of 
breaking through the line and sd be able to reach 
Baden. 6. The gun-barrel is then sent to be cham- 
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bered and slots to be cut in. 7. The horse could be 
recovered by only one means: by riding at the utmost 
speed to the Pass of Jagai and cut off the thief before 
he could gain that pass. 8. The forward pass is an 
important factor in the new football game, — i.e., the 
open game and not the mass rushes so often used in 
former years. 

138. Study §§ 95, 96 in H. — Theme 138: Correct ^^., 
each of the following sentences by one of the methods 
shown in § 96 of H.; consider which of those methods 
is best for each sentence, and according to your choice 
write a or 6 after each sentence: 1. North of the house 
was a beautiful lawn and on which several apple trees 
grew. 2. On a Simday evening I took the steamboat 
City of St. Louis for Minneapolis, and which brought 
me to my destination on Tuesday. 3. There was 
once in Germany an independent principality, Griine- 
wald, but which was weak and insignificant. 4. The 
radiators vary in size according to the volume of power 
necessary for heating, and which power may be either 
hot water or steam. 5. I formed a lasting friendship 
with a fellow named Banks, but who could make no '\, 

headway in school. 6. It was an excellent town to //^^j^ 
bring up children in, but the advantages of which did 
not end there. 7. 1 soon went to San Francisco, where 
my friend Pinkerton had settled, and who thought I 
could make a fortune there. 8. Macaire is the most 
interesting character of the play, and about whom the 
\^ole action centers. 9. The tramp often lightens a 
hcrusewife's work by sawing wood or drawing water, 
^«wiiiefh i^er husband has forgotten to do, and who is in 
that case worse tiwn the tramp. 10. I met some ,^^ 
pleasant companions on the journey — all good fellows '>- 
and whose friendship I still prize. 11. About 1762 



and 
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Goldamith wrote The Vicar of Wakefield, but which 
was not published until three years later. 
'* Which 139. A predicate in a relative clause should not be 

joined by and or but to a second predicate if the second 
predicate is unfit to stand alone; such coordination is 
ungrammatical. 

Bad: He quoted from a book which I have read 
somewhere but have forgotten its name. 

Here the first predicate is "have read somewhere," 
the second "have forgotten its name.'' These are 
joined by "but" as if they were coordinate. If they 
were coordinate we could omit the first. But if we 
omit the first, we have this relative clause: "which I 
have forgotten its name/' Again: 

Bad: Next day I went to Duluth, where I stayed two 
weeks and then returned home. 

The relative clause with the second predicate standing, 
alone would be "where I then returned home." Cor- 
rect such bad sentences (1) by changing the second 
predicate so that it could stand alone; 

(1) Right: He quoted from a book which I have read 
somewhere but cannot recall by name. [Test: . . . 
which I cannot recall by name.] 

(2) by changing the relative clause to an independent 
assertion; 

(2) Right: He quoted from a book. / have read the 
thing somewhere but have forgotten its name. 

Right: Next day I went to Duluth. / stayed there 
tvoo weeks and then returned home. 

(3) by omitting and or bui^ and using a subordinate 
element instead of the second predicate.^ 
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(3) Right: He quoted from a book which I have read 

somewhere tfumgh I have forgotten its name. 
Bad: He hoarded thousands of dollars which he could 

have used for the good of his family and still been 

rich. 
(3) Right: . . . which he could have used for the 

good of his family vnthoiU ceasing to be rich. 

Theme 139: Correct and rewrite the followmg sen- ** Which 
tences; consider which of the three methods of cor- *^^" 
rection shown above is best for each sentence, and 
according to your choice write 1, 2, or 3 after each sen- 
tence: 1. 1 supplied him with a pair of pumps which he' 
wore to the ball but resumed his shoes later. 2. 1 then 
entered the Hainsville Academy, which I planned to 
attend for four years and then go into partnership with 
my father. 3. It is subjected to severe strains, which 
it must withstand and at the same time work easily 
and rapidly. 4. A well-dressed woman avoids picture- 
hats, flying veils, and other things which she can dis- 
pense with and still be attractively clad. 5. In this 
river are some large fish which the people regard as 
sacred and allow no one to catch them. 6. 1 am look- 
ing for a man from South Africa whom I used to know 
well but do not know what has become of him. 7. He 
has the responsibihty for a piece of work which he must 
take sole charge of and see that all the details of that 
work are properly attended to. 8. Last autumn I 
entered the University of Wisconsin, where I hope to 
graduate in 1913 and to be successful in my subsequent 
professional career. 9. Next day I went to Cleveland, 
where I stayed for a while, and then returned home. 
10. They then went to Junction City, where they were 
to spend the night and on the following day go to 
Philadelphia. 11. He then went to Boston, where he 
sold the jewels and then returned to Washington. 
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lUoffical Coordination 

Illogical 140. Do not close a sentence with an independent 

J^*^* clause introduced by and, but, or or ^if this clause is not 

logically coordinate with the independent subject and 

predicate preceding. 

Bad: The chief character is Prince Otto, who is later 
forced to abdicate and the country becomes a re- 
public. 

"The country becomes a republic/' is made grammati- 
cally codrdinate with "the chief character is Prince 
Otto"; but these statements are not logically coordi- 
nate. 

Bad: Some difficult work was before me, which must 
be done without any error or an accident would 
result. 

"Some difficult work was before me" and "an accident 
would result" are not logically coordinate. 

Bad: Poe's story relates how a gigantic ape, escaping 
from confinement, killed two women, and the police 
supposed a human murderer had done the deed. 

"Poe's story relates" and "the police supposed a human 
murderer had done the deed," are not logically coor- 
dinate; on the contrary, what the police supposed is 
clearly subordinate to "Poe's story relates." 

Bad: They are not trees; they are only twigs, which 
have been put into crocks and paraffin poured 
around them. 

"They are twigs" and "paraffin [has been] poured 
aroimd them," are not logically coordinate. Correct 
such bad sentences (1) by elijmnating the and, but, or 
(w in some way; 
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(1) Right: The chief character is Prince Otto, who Illogical 
is later forced to abdicate, the country becoming a codrdi- 
repubHc. ^**^°^ 

(1) Right: Some difficult work was before me, in 
which any error would result in an accident. 

(2) by recastiiig the sentence so that the and, but, or or 
joins subordinate members; 

(2) Right: Poe's story relates how a gigantic ape, es- 
caping from confinement^ killed two women, and how 
the police tupposed a human murderer had done the 
deed, 

(2) Right: They are twigs, which have been put into 
erocke and eurrounded with paraffin, 

(3) by putting before the and, bid, or for an independent 
clause with which the final clause can logically be co« 
ordinated. 

(3) Right: The principal character is Prince Otto. 
He iff later forced to abdicatCt and the country be- 
comes a republic. 

(3) Right: Some difficult work was before me; it must 
be done without any errors or an accident would result. 

Theme 140a: Correct and rewrite sentences 4, 5, 6, Illogical 
7 of Exercise XXXVI in H., and also the following Clauses 
sentences; consider which of the three methods of 
correction shown above is best for each sentence, and 
according to yoiu* choice write 1, 2, or 3 after each sen- 
tence: 1. The seeds are planted in long beds, which are 
boarded' in and a muslin cover is stretched over them. 
2. The trouble began at Loper's restaurant which was 
completely wrecked and all the furniture thrown into 
the street and burned. 3. My attention was attracted 
by a door which every now and then opened and a nurse 
walked noisdessly out. 4. No one could pass through 
and I not see him. 5. The poem teaches us to be kind 
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Illogical 
and, hiUt 
and or 
clauses 



to our inferiors, and we shall always have their help 
in time of need. 6. This essay deals with our ancestors, 
people whom we have never seen, and therefore we 
imagine many things about them. 7. The game was 
fast from beginning to end, Illinois getting a big lead 
in the first half, but Michigan caught up in the second. 
— Theme 140b: Correct and rewrite the following 
sentences according to the directions for Theme 140a; 
1. The costTime is so designed as to give the wearer 
perfect freedom of movement and at the same time it 
gives him a neat appearance. 2. His parents are only 
memories to him, his mother having died when he was 
only four years old, and his father died when he was 
eight years old. 3. They did not recognize him, his 
hair having become snow-white, and the expression of 
his face was entirely altered. 4. This story tells how a 
doctor obtained some magic water and gave it to several 
of his old friends, who quickly became young but in 
their excitement they skilled the water and grew old 
again. 5. The story, Cupid's Arrows, tells how a 
wealthy suitor arranged an archery contest so that the 
f^l he sought to marry would win the prize, but she 
purposely shot wild and lost the prize. 6. Lamb re- 
lates a story about a young man who upbraided his 
laundress because his linen was not ready in time, but 
his fiancee heard h\m and reprimanded him. 7. 1 have 
read of a scientist who nourished his daughter on poison 
v>u.4c^ mmI she herself became a deadly poison. 8. She tele- 
graphed him to come home at once or serious eonse- 
quences would ensue. 9. The chief ingredients are 
barley and hops, which are boiled together and the 
resulting liquid fermented and carbonated. 10. I lent 
several large sums, which were all repaid with interest 
and the notes canceled. 
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Excessive Coordination 

141. Study in H. §97, and the note to §97.— Com- 
Theme 141a : Recast the f ollowmg sentences so that TOnSnces 
each shall have only one independent subject and *o be 
predicate, the remainder consisting of subordinate complex 
clauses and phrases; for example, '^Turning quickly 
around, he acddentdUy struck and upset a big kettle of 
water on the stove"; *^Ea8t of the house is a wide sloping 
Uium, partially shaded by some large, irregularly placed 
maple trees" : L There was a big kettle of water on the 
stove and he turned quickly around and accidentally 
struck it and it was upset. 2. East of the house is a 
wide, sloping lawn and on it are some large maple-trees^ 
and these shade the lawn somewhat but they do not^ 
shade it thoroughly for they are irregularly placed. 
3. His father went over to him and asked why he wa 
here and then Fred had to tell the secret. 4. The old^ 
game consisted largely of line-bucking and this invari-C 
ably caused many injuries. 5. Damfreville was the^ 
French admiral and when the fleet reached Malo he^ . 
signaled for pilots. 6. The admiral called a coimcil and^T^ 
the question was debated. 7. He racked his brain for.^ ,, , \jy 
some plan of escape and finally decided to beach his ' '^ 

boat. 8. A large door faces the street, and several 
steps lead up to it. 9. At the left one sees three large 
bams and they are arranged in the shape of a letter L. ^ - 

— Theme 141b: Recast the following sentences ;, 
according to the directions for Theme 141a: 1. An ice-w I .." "^ 
house stands back of the bam and the farmer keepsr ; j. ^ 
milk in a storage room in the ice-house. 2. There is a - •' 

high hill about a mile west of town and on this hill the 
minister's house is built. 3. In front of the house is 
an orchard and in this orchard are many pear-trees. 
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Excessive 

oo5rdi- 

nation 



4. On Tuesday night a meeting was held and each 
member suggested a different plan. 5. Leslie made 
rough sketches and the rest of us suggested some advice 
occasionally. 6. The scores are telegraphed over the 
country and the progress of the game annoimced. 
7. The shores, bars, and dams were all plotted on a map 
and the map sent to the major. 8. One morning last 
sunmier I got up rather early, and while getting dressed 
I happened to look out of the window. 9. No one 
could have passed through that door and I not see him. 
10. Fred's mother noticed that he was leaving the house 
early in the morning but he often did this and she paid 
no attention to it. — Theme 141c: Rewrite the sen- 
tences in Exercise XXXVII in H., following the direc- 
tions given above for Theme 141a: 



Cleamesa of Coordination 



142. Study §§ 102-105 of H. Add this appUcation 
of Rule 102: An auxiliary verb introducing several 
principal verbs should be repeated with each if the 



Long 
codrdi- 
nate 
elements 

similarly codrdination would otherwise not be immediately clear. 

Obscure codrdination: The captain must be quick to 
see just what movement will get his company out 
of close quarters and give the order clearly. 

Clear codrdination: The captain mtut be quick to see 
just what movement will get his company out of 
close quarters and must give the order clearly. 

Theme 142a: Rewrite the following sentences making 
the coordination clearer; write after each sentence 103, 
104, 105, or 142 accordmg to the rule applied: 1. The 
amount of care he takes can be judged by the amount 
of milk he brings day after day to the creamery and 
the price he gets for his cattle. 2. We could make the 
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same argument regarding baptism, which makes the Long 
sinful child pure and holy, or the miracles. 3. My ^^ 
respect for the Bible is due to its vast influence in the elements 
progress of civilization; to the new vigor and refine- similf^ 
ment it has given to nations and individuals originally 
outside the zone of its influence; and not only these 
things, but the constant evidence of its present power 
for whatever is good and high. 4. 1 succeeded in going 
through the high school without very much trouble 
and graduating at the end of four years. 5. We both 
took much pleasure in such sports as that country 
afforded, especially hunting and fishing. 6. I was 
occupied for several years, I am told, in playing with 
my Easter's discarded dolls because I was sorry for them 
and bringing home bugs and worms for my mother to 
pet. 7. She was a great favorite with all the children 
who lived in the neighborhood, and in fact whomever 
she met. 8. The required shape is obtained by clamp- 
ing a piece of one-inch oak, which has been bent pre- 
viously into the standard form, to one side of the runner 
and following the outline of this oak piece with knives. 

9. His faithfulness is shown by his encountering so 
many dangers for the sake of Macaire and the manner 
in which he clung to Macaire through thick and thin. 

10. Lamb tells of his dislike for all kinds of music, such 
as opera smging and organ-playing, and the pleasure 
he gets from the noises of the street. 11. The lens 
should be kept free from dust, which scratches the sur- 
face, and also spots of grease. — Theme 142b: Re- 
write the following sentences, making the coordination 
clearer; follow the directions for Theme 142a: 1. All 
meetings are held in a large hall, decorated with the 
school colors at all times, and on certain occasions the 
colors of the various classes. 2. I seldom think of 
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ClearnesB the difficult times I had when I was in school, but only 
na^n ' ^^^ pleasant ones. 3. I am able to value it as a great 
literary work — the greatest, perhaps, in the world — 
and also apply its teachings to my life. 4. The stand- 
ard of conduct will be lowered, for the men are likely 
to become careless in their manners, smoke when they 
should not, and neglect the proper care of their dress. 
5. It was his policy to make the royal authority so 
strong that no one could resist it and subdue the rebel- 
lious nobles. 6. I had to keep informed on aU current 
events and also conduct the meetings of the society. 
7. The pilots told him that the channel was not deep 
enough for such large ships, and, besides, the tide was 
out. 8. The ingenious youth perceived that an alarm 
clock connected with the electric bell system would 
start the bells ringing at any desired time and the ring- 
ing would continue as long, as one could wish. 9. He 
begins to feel that there are more things to learn than 
what one learns during the high school course and with- 
out exception what a man wishes to accomplish he 
must work for. 10. If he intends to succeed, he must 
do something besides have a good time and work more 
than six hours a day. 11. The adjustments should be 
examined no less car^ully than the gears and receive 
attention whenever they need it. . 



Subordination 

Vvade- 143. Study §§108, 109, 110 of H. — Theme 143: 

subordi- Correct and rewrite the following sentences: 1. On my 
M^n first evening in Beloit I was sitting in my room when 
when I heard a commotion outside. 2. Jim was standing 

in the doorway one morning when he saw a blind man 
come along the road, 3- Dodd continued his studio 
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for two years when his father failed in business and Upside- ■ 
he was obliged to go to work. 4. We presently came g^^^di- 
to some particularly deep drifts of snow. Jim was nation 
wading through one of these when he suddenly gave when 
a yell of surprise and terror, and sank from sight. 
5. I was busily studying one night when two freshmen 
rushed into the room and asked for my waste-paper 
basket. 6. I was sitting at my open window last 
night when I saw a big tomcat catch a sparrow. 7. I 
was engaged in a game of football one November day 
when I broke my collar-bone. 8. I walked west for 
about a mile when I came to a stream forming a right 
angle with the road. 9. The three fishermen were 
returning home one evening when they were caught 
in a ^violent squall. 10. They expected to be sub- 
merged at any moment when suddenly the wind en- 
tirely subsided. 11. They were silent for a while, 
when Baglioni suddenly produced a small stiletto. 
12. At first Mauprat emphatically refused to take 
part in the conspiracy, when Baradas, by dwelling on 
the Cardinal's msult, succeeded in persuading him to 
join. 

ParaUdism 

144. Study §111 of H. — Theme 144a: Rewrite Analo- 
the following sentences, making parallel the members ^^ghta 
that should be parallel. Separate the parallel members to be cast 
from the remainder of the sentence; write them side same 
by side; mark them a and 6, or a, 6, and c; and after ^^^J^ 
the sentence state why they are parallel, thus: 

1. The old man was kept ignorant 

1(a) of the true state of affairs 
(h) of the fact that his son was a prisoner. 
Members a and & are parallel; both are of phrases 
modifsring "ignorant." 
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Analo- 
gous 
thoughts 
to be oast 
in the 
same 
gnunmat- 
loal form 



2. Sinoe 

1(a) it was getting late 
(&) the night air was chilly 
we set out homeward. 
Members a and b are parallel; both are 
pendent on "sinoe." 



olauses de- 



1. The old man was kept in ignorance of the true state 
of affairs and that his son was a prisoner. 2. Since it 
was getting late, and the night air being chilly, we set 
out homeward. 3. Take your time, letting him go 
when he makes a plimge, reeling him in when he re- 
laxes, but slack should never be allowed him. 4. They 
told me that I might attend Cornell University and 
to select my course. 5. Most employers demand that 
their employees keep their good health and must not 
spoil it by dissipation. 6. He noticed several barrels, 
boxes, logs, and spars near him and that the barrels 
seemed to be empty. 7. They were of different nation- 
ality, different in breeding, different men entirely. 

8. It is argued that women's minds are different from 
men's, either naturally or made so by environment. 

9. It is important that he be given every opportunity 
to learn what he needs to know, and not waste time 
on elegant but useless studies. — Theme 144b: Re- 
write the following sentences according to the direc- 
tions for Theme 144a: 1. The binder can be protected 
from storms by a canvas cover, or if no canvas is 
available, take bundles of oats and cover the metal 
parts. 2. The muskrat must take time to stop and 
breathe, allowing the air to come up to the surface, 
and then breathe the same air after it has been puri- 
fied. 3. Although we had made ourselves hobos for 
the time, and our companions being also hobos, yet I 
do not think the experience did us any harm. 4. I 
was fond of games — not those of the rougher sort, 
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like football, but running games, games of skill, and Parallel- 
also very fond of baseball. 5. The most important "*°^ 
measures are the laying aside of wom-out garments 
and also to keep fresh garments free from. spots. 6. It 
is necessary that he take things as they come and to 
make the best of them. 7. The cause of my trouble 
in college was the fact that my preparation was very 
poor, my high school instructors being negligent in 
regard to the details of the students' work. Also, I 
made no effort to do good work in high school. — 
Theme 144c : Rewrite the following sentences accord- 
ing to the directions for Theme 144a: 1. Remember 
these things: to avoid the company of Fenella, not to 
delay unnecessarily on the road, and whatever occurs, 
do not part with the dispatch. 2. A salesman should 
have a pleasing appearance, be coiirteous and agree- 
able, and he should have a persuasive tongue. 3. The 
establishment consists of an engine room, boiler room, 
casting house, and a stack. 4. In the yard the pig- 
iron is weighed, the grade of iron marked on it, and 
then loaded upon cars. 5. Some have gained fame 
by portrajdng human character, others the life of 
animals, and others by writing of inanimate forces. 
6. You may go fishing, boating, bathing, or take a 
drive. 7. A barber should be accommodating, poUte, 
and should not be too voluble. — Theme 144d: Re- Analo- 
write the following sentences according to the direc- figments 
tions for Theme 144a: 1. The course in survejring is ^J^®'" 
beneficial in two ways: first, as a means of teaching an- 
accuracy and quickness; second, it gives the student i^ounced 
the necessary foimdation for the study of civil engi- 
neering. 2. There were two alternatives; first, to ship 
the goods in uncertainty whether they were correct; 
second, we could cable for more specific orders. 3. 
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There are three reasons why men become tramps: 
poverty, indolence, and in a few cases some personal 
disgrace impels a man to vagrancy. 4. Two obstacles 
barred our way: first, the fact that we were already 
imder suspicion; and we had no money left. 5. You 
may choose between these two courses: first, total 
renunciation of this lady's hand; second, you will be 
shot at sunrise if you refuse. 6. I can testify to these 
facts: first, her innocence of the forgery with which 
she was charged; and second, the present accusation 
of larceny is equally groundless. 7. He insists upon 
three conditions: first, his safety from molestation in 
your house; second, the withdrawal of the guard from 
his door; and third, he requires that you write a letter 
at his dictation. 8. Three men are not to be named 
in our presence: the man who betrayed us a year ago, 
the man whom we executed yesterday, and we forbid 
you to name our brother. 

146. Study example F under § 111 of H. — Theme 
146: Rewrite sentences 1, 3, 6, 7 of Exercise XXXIX 
in H., and also the following sentences, according to 
the directions for Theme 144a: 1. It may be learned 
by reading, observing, . or by experimenting. 2. He 
always makes a fortune by discovering a gold mine, 
finding buried treasure, marrying an heiress, or by 
speculating in Wall Street. 3. His ingenuity next 
conceived the bow and arrow, sling-shot, and the 
boomerang. 4. The collapse might have been due to 
a defect in the material, a crumbling of the piers, to 
an insecure connection, or numerous other causes. 

5. It is his ambition to amuse the people, help some 
good cause, and to elevate the reputation of the stage. 

6. Others come prepared to feed the machine, stack 
the straw, and to sack the grain. 7. They had made 
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themselyes fast to the nuust, dropped from the boat, Parallel- 
and had fallen into the sea. 8. Fragments of drift- """ 
wood are drawn into the vortex, held while the whirl 
continues, and are then thrown up. 9. The sluggard, 
dullard, incompetent, and the man who is satisfied 
with himself have no place in our ranks. 

146. Study § 111 of H. — Theme 146a: Do Exer- Series of 
cise XL m H. — Theme 146b : Do Exercises 730, 731, m^bers 
and 732 m M. 

147. Study §112 of H. — Theme 147a: Correct Correla- 
and rewrite the sentences in Exercise XXXV in H. *^^®* 
Write the members introduced by the correlatives side 

by side apart from the remainder of the sentence; 
mark them a and b; and below the sentence state why 
they are coordinate, thus: 

1. It may be read 

either I (a) for pleasure 

or I (6) for systematic study. 
Members a and b are coordinate; both are phrases 

modifjring "may be read." 

8. They are permitted to read ^ 

neither (a) the newspapers 
nor (&) old magazines. 
Members a and b are coordinate; both are objects of 

"read." 

Theme 147b: Rewrite the following sentences apply- 
ing Rule 112 of H. and observing the directions given 
for Theme 147a: 1. Athletics not only develop the 
muscles but also the mind. 2. He not only endangers 
his own life but also the lives of the passing pedes- 
trians. 3. It is not valued either from the standpoint 
of religious reverence or aesthetic appreciation. 4. Our 
Christmases are either spent in Minneapolis or Boston. 
5. Not only did he win laurels in his studies but also 
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Cozrela- in athletics. 6. Articles to be drilled are either bolted 
^" to the base or table. 7. At first I was very much sur- 

prised not only at my marks but the method of teach- 
ing. 8. The lake, being situated so near the college, 
affords to the students an opportunity not only for 
swinmiing, but boat crews can be formed and rowing 
contests can be held. 9. I was not allowed to either 
ride or drive. 10. For only two years was the Demo- 
cratic party in a position to either enact or repeal a 
law. 11. The engine should never be allowed to run 
hot either through stoppage of oil or water. 
Misuse of 148. Study §§ 115, 116 of H. — Theme 148a: Cor- 
J^^ rect and rewrite the following sentences: 1. By means 
a, 6, and c of the clutch one can send the boat ahead, backward, 
or allow the engine to run free. 2. He had blue eyes, 
dark brown hair, and weighed two hundred pounds. 
3. He must have a knowledge of the English language, 
some foreign language, and an acquaintance with 
economics. 4. Shirt-waist suits are inexpensive, easily 
made, and laimder well. 5. The bank was covered 
with trees, wild gooseberry bushes, and not far away 
was a spring of cold water. 6. We saw a sledge draw 
up, stop, and heard a hearty voice say, "Whoa I Char- 
lie." 7. The use of tobacco, alcohol, and other in- 
jurious habits must be stopped by candidates for the 
team. 8. Tyndall tells of the fonnation of snow crys- 
tals, their power of uniting imder pressure, and explains 
how glaciers are formed. 9. Among the books I first 
read were Dickens's Oliver Tvnstf Scott's Ivanhoe, and 
I have a very vivid remembrance of Ben Hvr. 10. I 
foimd that a messenger was expected, that this person 
would be a stranger, that he would identify himself 
with the password "Tuxedo," and then I decided to 
personate the messenger. 11. The horse is naturally 
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intelligent, quick to learn, gentle, and quickly becomes 
attached to one who treats him kindly. — Theme 
148b : Do Exercise XLI in H. 



Logical Agreement 

149. Study § 147 of H. — Theme 149: Do Exercise 
XLII in H. 

160. Study examples B and D under § 117 of H. — 
Theme 160: Correct and rewrite the following sen- 
tences: 1. The references to mythology in Spenser's 
poems are just as numerous as Shakespeare's plays. 
2. The questions asked in the nine o'clock class were 
more difl&cult than the ten o'clock class. 3. The Buck- 
eye Pet didn't win the race, but his time was faster 
than any other horse of his own age. 4. The popula- 
tion of Hamline is not so large as one would expect a 
coimty seat to be. 5. The streets of Moulsey are no 
crookeder than some districts of Boston. 6. The char- 
acter of Rosalind is far more animated than Viola. 
7. The climate here is not so agreeable to me as my 
native state. 8. In the city and on the farm the horse 
plays a part second to no other beast of burden. 9. I 
find that college work is widely different from high 
school. 10. Since the tobacco plant is extremely 
tender, it cannot be cultivated as in a com field. 11. 
Unlike the story of Hamlet, our hero only sneered at 
his father's ghost. 12. My father's vocation is that 
known as a logger. 13. He will probably decide very 
soon on some occupation, — perhaps conductor of a 
street-car, perhaps President of the United States. 

161. Study caiise and reason in the Glossary of H. 
— Theme 161: Complete the following sentences: 1. 
The cause of our quarrel was ... 2. The cause of 
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Cawe rain is . . . 3. The cause of her grief was ... 4. 
Jl^on The cause of my laughter is . . . 5. The cause of my 
tardiness was ... 6. The cause of Roosevelt's popu- 
larity is . . . 7. The cause of the present discontent 
is . . . 8. The reason for my resigning is . . . 9. 
The reason for his haste was ... 10. The reason I 
object is . . . 11. The reason why there are so few 
present is doubtless ... 12. The reason for his un- 
popularity was ... 13. One reason for his interest 
in music is . . . 14. My reason for kicking you 
downstairs is . . . 
Because 162. A substantive clause used as a subject or a 

for tfie predicate noun should not be introduced by becaiLse, 
fact that Because, the conjunction, should be used to introduce 
adverbial clauses only. 

Wrong: Because she is angry is no reason for blaming 

her. 
Wrong: The only explanation I can offer is because 

there was error in the signals. 
Wrong: Because he left so suddenly would lead one 

to suspect his integrity. 

Correct such bad sentences by substituting that or the 
fact that for "becatise." 

Right: The fact that she is angry is no reason for 

blaming her. 
Right: The only explanation I can offer is that there 

was an error in the signals. 
Right: The fact that he left so suddenly would lead 

one to suspect his integrity. 

Theme 152: Write eight sentences beginning The fact 
that; also complete each of the following sentences with 
a that clause or an expression beginning the fact that : 
9. My only regret is . . . 10. What pleases me most 
is ... 11. The reason why I hesitated was ... 12. 
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What made all the trouble was ... 13. The proof of 
his ability was . . . 14. The only excuse he could make 
was ... 

153. Study st^'ec^ and topic in the Glossary of H. — Logical 
Theme 163: Write seven sentences beginning The J2w^ 
snibject of , . . and seven beginning The topic of . . .; and topic 
after ''of" in each sentence put the title of some book, 

story, poem, play, opera, essay, or article; nejct put 
''is"; and then proceed, telling definitely what sub- 
ject, or topic, is dealt with in the work named. 

154. Study § 117 of H. — Theme 154: At an ex- Logical 
amination following a course of assigned reading, the J^*^^ 
following direction was given: "State in which of tiona on 
the assigned works the following subjects are treated, ™ "" 
and make a brief statement as to what is said on 

each subject: (a) the swimming of an overflowed 
stream, (6) the burial of a criminal, (c) the fright of 
a superstitious boy, (d) the milliner and the cravats, 
(e) kangaroos, (/) the absent-minded scholar, (g) an 
act of cruelty to a brave people, (h) the sagacity of 
a dog, (i) Quaker thrift." Among the answers were 
the following. Rewrite these answers, making them 
logical. 1. Swimming an overflowed stream comes 
from the story How Santa Claua Came, and tells how 
Dick swam Rattlesnake Creek on the back of the yellow 
mare Jovita. 2. The burial of a criminal comes from 
Tennessee's Partner when the hero holds a rude funeral 
service over the body of his friend, who had been 
hanged. 3. The fright of a superstitious boy is when 
Brunt images he hears the voice of his dead friend. 
It comes from The Broken-Link Handicap, 4. The 
milliner and the cravats is a little incident related in 
the essay entitled Modem GdUantry. 5. The burial 
of a criminal was a statement given in Tennessee's Part' 
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ner. This is where the dead Tennessee was solemnly 
buried by his heart-broken friend. 6. Kangaroos are 
mentioned in the essay entitled Didant Correspondents 
and refer to Australia. 7. The milliner and the cravats 
is a reference to the essay entitled Modem GaUantry, 
8. The absent-minded scholar is a reference to the essay 
entitled Christ's Hospital, It occurs in an incident 
which happened between a teacher and an absent- 
minded scholar. 9. An act of cruelty inflicted upon a 
brave people is related by Macaulay in his essay on 
Hastings. The incident tells how Hastings hired his 
soldiers to a vicious native prince for the purpose 
of unjust oppression. 10. Swimming an overflowed 
stream is found in How Santa Claris came to Simpson's 
Bar, and is the story of how Dick Bullen swam Rattle- 
snake Creek. 11. The burial of a criminal is in Tenr 
nessee's Partner and tells how the hero buried his friend. 
12. The fright of a superstitious boy is how a jockey 
lost a race through imagining he heard the voice of a 
dead friend. 13. A remarkable instance of sagacity in 
a dog is related in the story A Dog and his Master, when 
the dog Buck carried a rope to the drowning nmn. 
14. The fright of a superstitious boy is from The Brokenr 
Link Handicap. 15. Quaker thrift is mentioned on a 
trip which Lamb took with two Quakers. The refer- 
ence is made m the essay entitled Imperfect Sympathies. 
166. Study § 117 of H. -— Theme 166a : Recast the 
following sentences, making them logical: 1. Shake- 
speare's play Twelfth Night is laid m Italy. [A scene is 
laid; is a play?] 2. Shakespeare's comedy The Mer- 
chard of Venice occurred in Venice. [Did the play 
written by Shakespeare occur in Venice ?] 3. The plot 
of Cymbdine is laid chiefly in Britain. [Is a plot laid ?] 
4. Bulwer-L3rtton's play Richelieu is laid in France. 
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5. The comedy Ijom^% Labaur^s Lost, written by Shake- 
speare, is supposed to have occurred in Navarre. 6. In 
KenUwirrth t^e Earl of Leicester is described as dressed 
in one of the rich costumes peculiar to the time at which 
the story was written. [The story was written in 1820.] 
7. The story of The Spy took place during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 8. Bret Harte's The Poet of Sierra Flat 
is a humorous incident about a young lady disguised 
as a man. 9. The scene of the story is laid in the cata- 
combs and deals with jealousy and revenge. [Does 

the scene deal with anything?] — Theme 166b: Re- Predicate 

write the following sentences, making them logical: fcgicS 

1. It is quite a load to carry one of these muskets. ^^"^ u 

2. The character of Andromache, the wife of Hector, ject — 

as we see her in Homer's Iliad, shows her to be a woman *^® ^^^ 
of high ideals. 3. Nothing looks more imtidy than ins what 
to see an expensive motor coming out of the garage ject^ 
covered with mud. 4. The proper place for furs is to 
put them in a cedar chest. 5. The choosing of a life 
work need not be determined upon very early in life. 

6. The subject of the story deals with a great human 
passion and is told in an impressive way. 7. The 
reason for nations making war on each other is often 
caused by jealousy. 8. I finally decided that the only 
subject I could write upon with any interest to myself 
or to my readers would be to try to discuss the milking 
machine. 9. The source from which Shakespeare got 
his material was probably from Holinshed's chronicle. 
10. It is supx>osed that the origin of grace before meat 
comes from a very primitive state of society. 11. The 
life is usually monotonous, but occasionally there is a 
change such as comnshelling time. 12. One of two 
alternatives presented themselves. 13. Many passages 
of the Bible have impressed me forcibly; among these 
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is the crucifixioii of Christ. 14. From my sister I 
heard of the glories of college life, and to get to college 
has been my goal as long as I can remember. — Theme 
165c: Rewrite the following sentences making them 
logical: 1. Hicks, the butler's name, now walked into 
the room. 2. My idea of a comfortable home is a 
bungalow in a forest. [Can an idea be a bimgalow?] 
3. A canoe is a charming way of traveling. 4. We learn 
chemistry from three points of view: namely, by read- 
ing, by seeing experiments, and by doing experiments. 
5. As a question of economy, it is advantageous to have 
water-power. 6. The first step in the manufacture of 
the paper is done on the top floor of the factory. 7. He 
had to choose between signing away his inheritance 
or being hanged. [Between one thing or another?] 
8. I had no sooner arrived at home when I set out to 
find a purchaser. 9. There is no place to hang it only 
in the hall. 10. No one met him only the porter. 
11. I sat on the opposite side from which Charlie was 
sitting. 12. It isn't hard, I don't think. 13. By good 
management you can make your herd a pa3dng busi- 
ness. 14. My earliest memory is the threshing ma- 
chine as it lumbered up the road to our farm. 15. In 
addition to tact, a teacher should be firm. 16. Travel- 
ers all declare that Stokesville is one of the most 
beautiful places they have ever seen; by some it is 
even classed with the beauties of Switzerland. — 
Theme 155d: Rewrite the following sentences, mak- 
ing them logical: 1. The study of bacteria has been 
pursued only within a recent date. 2. The best part 
of the story is the interesting style in which it is told. 
3. One is much impressed by the rise of ice-boating as 
a sport and as a new form of boat-building. 4. Babies 
of poor parents grow up to be healthy and normal 
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because of the lack of petting and pampering they re- Miscd- 
ceive. [Receive a lack of something?] 5. Baby is the m^S^cS 
term used to distinguish human offspring from the ^^^^ 
names of the offspring of animals. 6. We arrived at 
an orchard which would have done justice to a New 
England orchard. 7. You can get famous by adver- 
tisement; but this method of gaining recognition is 
short-lived. [The method short-lived ?] 8. The course 
is divided into three branches: the text-book, the lec- 
tures, and the laboratory. 9. A large sandstone cylin- 
der forms the essential part of the grinding. 10. One 
of the poems of Goethe was my first attempt at poetical 
translation. 11. Your first view of the town is merely 
a small cluster of buildings. 12. Getting up from the 
table before your dinner is finished is disagreeable; 
but it is no comparison to getting up from bed before 
your sleep is finished. 13. I am very fond of machin- 
ery, and if I can carry out my plans, I shall make this 
my future occupation. 14. The core is made first. 
Instead of being a solid piece of iron, it has been found 
better to construct it of a number of pieces of sheet 
iron. 15. Many dealers had on hand large stocks of 
goods which they knew conflicted with the pure-food 
laws. 16. The day set for the race is usually on the 
fourth of July. 17. Hotspur, the nickname of Harry 
Percy, was the son of Northumberland. 18. The first 
thing I remember of my early life is when I was four 
years old. — Theme 166e: Rewrite the following sen- 
tences, making them logical: 1. In lectures and other 
large gatherings the ladies' hats obstruct the view of 
many students. [Is a lectiu^ a large gathering?] 
2. So the two men descended into the cellar. It was 
not a cellar that we so often speak of, but one with 
many vaults and winding passages. 3. The man who 
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Miaoel- does not know Nature has lost one of the best influ- 
illo^cS ences in life. [Has lost what he never had?] 4. She 
state- was so firmly determined that by no arguments what- 

ever could she be urged to desist. 5. I have learned 
some important principles which would have been a 
serious handicap in my writing if I had not learned 
them. 6. One day I broke my collar-bone. This 
accident settled my football days. 7. Although no man 
deliberately tries to make all the enemies he can, we 
all do it unintentionally, to some extent. 8. Men stu- 
dents are more careful to keep their clothes pressed, 
their hair trimmed, and their faces shaved if they 
attend classes in which there are women; and the same 
" The is true of women students. 9. 1 have heard women say 

^""* they could tell whether a woman was neat or not by 
the way her parlor curtains hung. The same is true 
of a man who owns a motor car. 10. He was told that 
he could have any request he might ask for. 11. We 
have one more argument to consider — namely, the 
advancement of agriculture. 12. Dupin, by DMXvel- 
ously acute reasoning, solved the murder of the two 
women. 13. The freshmen's green caps are useful in 
one way; by wearing them you know your class-mates. 
14. Another of my favorite sports is dancing and roller- 
skating as well as skating on the ice. 15. In a class- 
room composed of men only, there is less refinement. — 
Theme 165f : Rewrite the following sentences, making 
them logical: 1. On Christmas day every member of 
our family eats dinner together. 2. Mr. Roebuck died 
at six o'clock on Monday evening. When the final 
summons came he was surrounded by his wife and 
daughter. 3. Since that time I have made many 
friendships, but none so valuable as those who shared 
my school life. 4. Think of the poor wretches who are 
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in need of all human wants and have no means of satis- Illogical 
fjdng them. 5. In order to make the manufacture ments 
of paper a paying plan, the factory should be near 
the place from which the wood is procured. 6. In the 
company of their sisters, boys are likely to forget the 
small points in their dress and manners which they are 
accustomed to. use with other girls. 7. I boarded the 
car at a little place about midway between Marshall 
to Madison. 8. The bojrs with whom I became 
acquainted in Kenosha, and the many good times I 
enjoyed there, go to form the happiest days of my life. 
9. The following explanation of the process of canning 
is based upon a small factory near my home. 10. He 
saw that through an education lay his best opportunity 
of success. 11. When he shuffled, he pushed one card 
awkwardly between another. 12. Gymnasium drill is 
a good means of gathering the men together and is also 
a good place to judge a man. 13. My young lady 
friends are not so numerous as boys, but they are 
friendships that cannot be broken. 14. A very interest- 
ing place to visitors in southern Wisconsin is the view 
of a certain farm from the top of a hill. 15. A few days *' A few 
later foimd Sir Pitt at Miss Crawley's residence. [A f(^d" ' 
certain day may find a person somewhere. "Simday 
found me at home." But how can a few days later 
find one?] 

Redundance 

166. Do not embody in a series of scrappy sentences Waste of 

what could be more fitly embodied in one sentence. ^^^Y 

Put subordinate thoughts into subordinate forms — dent 

not into separate independent assertions. Independent ^^ °° 
assertion in excess not only gives to prose the style 
of a primer but wastes words. Observe the number 
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of unnecessary words in the following passages nuu'ked 
Primer style: 

Primer style — independent assertion in excess: On the 
south side is the main door. On each side of this 
door is a French window 18 words. 

Improved by use of subordination: On the south side 
is the main door, flanked by two French windows. 

13 words. 

Primer style: The house was a large white structure. 
Its architecture was of the colonial style. . 14 words. 

Improved: The house was a large white colonial 
structure 8 words. 

Primer style: Among the Alps we noticed many little 
villages. These villages were not like the Rocky 
Mountain mining camps. In the latter the houses 
are made of rough, unpainted boards. They give an 
air of desolation to the scene. But the little houses 
in the Alpine villages are usually made of stone or 
plaster. They present a substantial appearance and 
have an air of comfort 64 words. 

Improved: Among the Alps we noticed many little vil- 
lages — not such settlements as the Rocky Moimtain 
mining camps with their houses of rough, unpainted 
boards, which give an air of desolation to the scene; 
but clusters of little stone or plaster houses, sub- 
stantial and comfortable-looking 44 words. 

Theme 156a: Embody the substance of each of the 
following passages in one sentence containing only one 
independent clause. After each sentence write the 
number of words saved in the sentence as compared 
with the original passage. 1. Prospect Farm is situ- 
ated at the junction of two roads. One road extends 
east and west, and the other .north and south. 2. On 
each side of the road is a row of trees. The trees in 
each row are about thirty feet apart. 3. There is a 
small grove of trees north of the cottage. A drive 
can be seen winding among the trees. 4. Far to the 
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north is a lighthouse, very substantial and solid in 
appearance. This lighthouse warns the lake vessels of 
dangerous reefs in the vicinity. 5. At the south end 
of the island a camp is situated. This camp is called 
Camp Stella. It is famous as a resort for sufferers 
from hay fever. 6. Running up from the shore is a 
road of red clay. This road winds in and out up the 
high hill. It finally disappears behind the trees. 7. 
As I stood at one of the front gates, I saw that the 
drive encircled the house. It had the shape of a great 
inverted U lying before me. I could see all of the U 
except the roimd part. This lay behind the house, 
as I have said. 8. The cottage has a wide, low porch. 
It extends across the front and along the two sides. 
The porch is covered with vines. An opening in the 
wall of vines forms a sort of archway in the center of Independ 
the front veranda. 9. As you approach the island from predica- 
the west, you get a view of a high cliff. This cliff is ^ ^^ 
about six miles in length. It is of sandstone, and rises 
almost perpendicular from the water. Numerous 
cracks and cavities can be seen in the cliff. 10. Just 
above the place where the creek crosses the road, stands 
a little house. It has a low roof and only one story. 
It is on the left side of the road as one goes north, and 
it is the only building in this little valley. It stands 
at the narrowest part of the valley. The road runs 
about thirty feet in front of it. 11. Many patients, 
during convalescence, become irritable. They are in- 
clined to become exasperated by bandages which are 
uncomfortable. They then vent their bad temper on 
the doctor. In such circumstances the doctor should 
remain indulgent and good-humored. — Theme 166b : 
Embody the substance of the following passage in 
four sentences, each containing only one independent 
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Independ- clause; write at the end the number of words saved in 
predica- X^^ version as compared with the origuud: On the 
*joji *^^ north side of the road was a large white gate. A wind- 
ing path led from the gate to a beautiful house. The 
house was about fifty yards from the road. Between 
the road and the house was a large lawn. About the 
lawn were scattered several flower-beds. Many large 
trees were irregularly placed about the lawn. The 
house was a large white structure. Its architectiire 
was of the colonial style. Along its entire front was a 
spacious veranda. The veranda was about three feet 
above the ground. The main entrance was at the 
middle of the front side of the house. One large door 
closed the entrance. On each side of the door was 
a large window. Each window was about half-way 
between the door and the nearest side of the house. 
The windows were four feet wide and ten feet high. 
Their lower edges were level with the floor of the 
veranda. 

Mixed Figures 

Incon- 157. study §§ 22, 23 of H. — Theme 167a : Rewrite 

between the following sentences, eliminating the incongruity in 
^^^'^^ the figures of speech: 1. Richelieu used the bishop's 
robe only as a stepping-stone to political power. 2. 
Rosalie came tripping into his sad life like a morning 
star of hope. 3. All the pent-up venom of his evil 
heart rushed to the front. 4. Let our object be to 
educate and bring to the front the laboring men — 
the backbone of oiu: nation. 5. The Arabs, by their 
intimate knowledge and tender love of the horse, are 
able to bring his nobler side to the front. 6. No stone 
is left unturned in ferreting out the violations of the 
law. 7. Bossism is doomed. The delegate-conven- 
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tion system languishes on the scrap-heap. 8. 1 entered Mixed 
the (h^awing room feeling that I was on thin ice, for 
now that Bob knew that secret, he might let the cat 
out of the bag. 9. The student is here prepared to go 
forth and meet without difficulty any burdens that 
may be placed upon him. 10. He sought some means 
of putting new life into his dilapidated business. 11. 
"To err is human; to forgive, divine," is a line in the 
Essay an Criticism, a cold, hard poem, in which this 
exquisite gem of generous sentiment seems not in 
accord with the prevailing tone. 12. He was frozen 
to death by the terrible jaws of the blizzard. 13. She 
was once beautiful; but her beauty has been destroyed, 
like snow under the July sun, by the restless butterfly 
life she has led. 14. She delighted to use her venomous 
tongue in hatching scandal and staining the reputation 
of good people. 15. If there was a trace of good in his 
character, it was stifled by his selfishness. 16. When 
I graduate from the School of Engineering, I shall 
start out in life's work with some professional knowl- 
edge to back me in life's hard roads. — Theme 167b : FigureB 
The following sentences violate Rule 23 (2) of -H. ned out 
Rewrite them, eliminating the incongruities. 1. The 
sunlight is the mainspring of the photographer's busi- 
ness; it should be admitted through a skylight or a 
north window. 2. Exposed as he had been to the 
cruel winds of misfortune, he now grew somewhat 
dejected. 3. The high tariff is the mother of trusts, 
and the next Congress should repeal it. 4. Pig-iron 
is the foimdation-stone of the iron industry. From 
it kettles and stoves are made directly, and from it 
steel and wrought iron are manufactured. 5. Acci- 
dents to tires are an annoyance that may occur at any 
time. We all enjoy sitting by the roadside waiting 
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Mixed for a tire to be patched. This experience tries the 
'^"^ patience of the most good-humored. [This passage 
illustrates a common fault — the inconsistent use of 
irony. Correct in two ways: by making the whole 
passage consistently ironicali and by eliminating irony 
altogether.] 



MECHANICS 
Spelling 

168. Study §§52-60 and pages 36, 37 of M.— - Final con- 
Theme 158: Do Exercises 607, 608, 613, 614 in M. ^"^^ 

159. Study §§ 61, 62, 63 and pages 38, 39 of M. Final « 
-—Theme 159: Do Exercises 616, 617, 618, 619 in M. 

160. Study §§ 64, 65, 66 and pages 40, 41 of M. — Final y 
Theme 160: Do Exercises 620, 621, 623 in M. 

161. Study §§ 67, 68, 69 and pages 42, 43 in M. -^^ "id 
—Theme 161: Do Exercises 624, 625, 626 in M. "^**^ 

162. Study §§ 70, 71, 72 and pages 44, 45 of M. -^v 
—Theme 162: Do Exercises 627, 628 in M. 

163. Study §§73-77 and pages 46, 47 of M. — -8and-«« 
Theme 163: Do Exercises 629, 630, 631 in M. 

164. Study §§ 7&-S1 and pages 48, 49 in M. — -M* -<^J 
Theme 164: Do Exercises 632, 633, 634 in M. 

165. Study §§82, 83, 84 and pages 50, 51 of M. ^^^ 
—Theme 165: Do Exercises 635 and 661 in M. au light 

166. Study §§85, 86 and pages 52, 53 of M. — ^f^ 
Theme 166: Do Exercises 636, 637 in M. 

167. Study §§87, 88 and pages 54, 55 
—Theme 167: Do Exercises 638, 639 in M. 

168. Study §§89, 90 and pages 56, 57 of 
Theme 168: Do Exercises 648, 649 in M. 

169. Study §§91-93 and pages 58, 59 of M. ^JT^P^ 
—Theme 169: Do Exercise 651 in M. /^ncipfe 

170. Study §§94, 95 and pages 60, 61 of M.— ^;:^ 
Theme 170; Do Exercises 652, 653 in M. 
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171. Study §§ 96, 97 and page 62 of M. — Theme 
171: Do Exercises 655, 658, 659 in M. 

172. Study §§ 98-100, and look up angd and dothes 
under § 101 of M. — Theme 172: Do Exercises 640, 
641 inM. 

173. Look up costume and drown under § 101 of M. 

— Theme 173: Do Exercises 642, 643 in M. 

174. Look up formally and hear under § 101 of M. 

— Theme 174: Do Exercises 644, 645 in M. 

175. Look up incident and later under § 101 of M. 

— Theme 176: Do Exercises 646, 647 in M. 

176. Look up passed and quiet under § 101 of M. — 
Theme 176: Do Exercises 650 and 654 in M. 

177. Look up than, there, woman, disappear, dis- 
appoint, professor, and business under § 101 of M. — 
Theme 177a: Do Exercises 656, 657, and 660 in M. 

— Theme 177b : Do Exercises 662, 663, and 622 in M. 

178. Review pages 2&-62 of M. — Theme 178: 
Write the following passage from dictation: 

No one supposed last February that the Success Busi- 
ness College — that immense establishment on Forty- 
fourth Street and Ninth Avenue — was in danger of 
losing all its teachers and officers. To imagine the series 
of unfortimate incidents which have led to the destruc- 
tion of that school within a comparatively short time 
would have seemed too ridiculous. Yet from the height 
of prosperity the school has fallen, like the bad angels 
of old, in swift and sure descent to ruin. And this is 
not the effect of loose management or of trying to oper- 
ate the machinery of the school upon bad business prin- 
ciples; it is merely the result of an evil fate that seems 
to have pursued the school almost from its very begin- 
ning. Its disastrous termination is truly one of the 
curiosities of history. 

Mr. Philip Francis Smith was chosen principal of the 
school at the commencement of its career last autumn. 
For several months he labored with an industry, a thor- 
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oughness, an intimate acquaintance with all the neces- Dictation 
sary points of organisation, which approached the exercise 
boundary line between the natural and the miraculous. "^ flpeUms 
Then his health was affected by the huge burdens laid 
on his shoulders. His physician said he would lose his 
health completely if he did not seek inmiediate relief 
from his professional duties. Upon this advice he de- 
cided to go temporarily to a quiet village about ninety 
miles from Cincinnati, a place where he had spent the 
preceding summer and where there was opportimity for 
athletic pastimes. On the next day the professor of 
writing (who had formerly taught mathematics) sub- 
mitted to an operation performed by an unskillful sur- 
geon, and died. A month later two more vacancies 
occiured; the school lost its professors of arithmetic and 
granmiar on the same day; the former was accidentally 
drowned, and the latter mysteriously disappeared. On 
the previous night the safe had been robbed; no one 
knew by whom; probably a burglar. Then the hand- 
some young woman who kept the books proceeded to 
get married. Her wedding — especially her bridal cos- 
tume — formed the principal topic of the newspapers for 
several weeks. On the eighth day after her marriage 
the stenographers all left, believing that they were not 
paid enough for their services. Finally the janitor, whose 
services were recognized as equal, both in amount and in 
public benefit, to those of all the professors put together, 
suffered an attack of nervous exhaustion and accepted 
the position of guard at a railway crossing. This last 
blow was too much; on the next Saturday the Success 
Business College was in the hands of a receiver. 



Compounding of Words 

179. Study§§ 102-124 of M. — Theme 179a: Tabu- Words to 
late the first twenty h3rphened words in Exercise 665 hyphened 
in M., and opposite each one write the number of the 
rule in accordance with which the hjrphen is used. — 
Theme 179b : Tabulate the remaining h3rphened words 
in Exercise 665 and write opposite each one the num- 
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ber of the rule in accordance with which the hyphen 
is used. 

180. Study §§125-129 of M. — Theme 180a: Do 
Exercises 669, 670 in M. — Theme 180b: Do Exer- 
cises 671, 672 in M. 

181. Study §§130-132 of M. — Theme 181: Do 
Exercises 673, 674 m M. 

182. Study §§133-135 of M. — Theme 182: Do 
Exercises 666, 667, 668 in M. 

183. Study §§ 136-139 of M. — Theme 183a: Tab- 
ulate all the numbers that are spelled out (omit those 
represented by figures) in Exercises 675 and 677 in M., 
and opposite each one write the number of the rule 
in accordance with which it is or is not hyphened. — 
Theme 183b: Spell out the following numbers, hjrphen- 
ing or separating the words according to §§ 136-139 
of M.: 500; f of a mile; 23; 46; 6,480; 6,721, 933; IJ 
inches; 130th psahn; 400; 530; the 200th man; J of a 
peck; I of a grain; A of a second; 6,000; 14,000; 98; 
119; 60,600. 



Abbrevi- 
ations 
right and 
wrong 



What 
numbers 
should be 
spelled 
out, what 
figured 



Abbreviations 

184. Study §§140-148 of M. — Theme 184: Do 
Exercise 676 in M. 

Representation of Numbers 

186. Study §§ 149-172 of M. — Theme 186a: Tab- 
ulate all the numbers that are spelled out in Exercise 
677 in M., and cite opposite each the rule in accord- 
ance with which it is spelled out. — Theme 186b : 
Tabulate all the numbers represented by figures in 
Exercise 677 in M., and cite opposite each the rule in 
accordance with which it is so represented. 
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Syllabication 

186. Study §§ 173-183 of M. — Theme 186a: Do Division 
Exercise 678A in M.— Theme 186b: Do Exercise StIndJ'of 
678B in M. — Theme 186c: Do Exercise 678C in M. Hnes 

— Theme 186d: Do Exercise 678Z) in M. — Theme 
186e: Do Exercises 678J^ in M. 

Capitals 

187. Study §§ 184r-202 of M. — Theme 187a: Do Days. etc. 
Exercise 679 in M. — Theme 187b: Do Exercise 680 Language 
in M. — Theme 187c: Tabulate all the capitalized General 
words, except proper nouns and words beginning sen- ®^®'*'"'® 
tences, in Exercise 681 in M., including "Professor" 

in line 2, "College" in line 3, "Agriculture" and 
"West" in line 4, etc., etc.; and opposite each word 
cite the rule in accordance with which it is capitalized. 

188. Study §§ 203-215, and also §§ 34r-37 of M. — I^ee of 
Theme 188 : Do Exercises 605, 606 in M. ^^^ 

ItaUcs 

189. Study §§202, 216-227 of M. — Theme 180: J^«8 of 
Do Exercise 682 in M. ^, 

Punctuation 

190. Study §§229-246 of M. — Theme 190a: Do Distinc- 
Exercise 683 in M., taking for discussion sentences between 
5-10 only. — Theme 190b : Do the remainder of Exer- ?»d and 
else 683 in M. — Theme 190c : Do Exercise 685 in M. ^^^ 
Use no commas or semicolons; follow exactly the direc- ^^^ 
tions at the head of the Exercise. 

191. Study §§247-255 of M. — Theme 191a: Do A working 
the first half of each of the following Exercises in M,: ■^'*®°* 
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694, 706, 711, 721. In doing Exercise 721, dte within 
brackets Rules 249, 250, 253, 254, and no others. — 
Theme 191b: Write the following passage inserting 
all points necessary according to §§248-254 of M.; 
after every point write within brackets the number of 
the rule in accordance with which the point is used; 
cite no rules other than those given in §§ 248-254 of 
M.: ''Kendal was like every man who has suffered 
much sickness inclined to be irritable his temper was 
not naturally sweet but his hardships had made it 
positively bitter I knew this very well so I tried to 
propitiate him in advance my efforts were at first 
fairly successful but as soon as I spoke of Max he grew 
sulky and glared in a most ferocious manner at me 
his face which was usually pale became flushed he rose 
and paced the room for a minute then he asked me 
whether he was his brother's keeper I was prevented 
from answering for his brother entered just as I opened 
my lips to reply." — Theme 191c: Write the follow- 
ing passage according to the directions given above 
for Theme 1916: "Just as the train started my right 
hand which had hitherto been free from pain began 
to ache severely the doctor's directions had so to speak 
been crowded out of my mind while I was hurrying to 
catch the train so I had forgotten to loosen the bandage 
and bathe the wound at the proper time I hastened 
now to give the treatment but it was too late the pain 
continued and in a short time became unbearable I 
grew sick then I fainted away." — Theme 191d : Write 
the following passage according to the directions given 
above for Theme 1916: "Every man who tries to do 
his best will unless unforeseen circumstances arise 
succeed there are to be sure some exceptions but still 
the rule holds in most cases this is important for you 
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may sometimes be inclined to think that there is no 
reward for industry and for conscientious endeavor to 
do one's best if this idea sometimes occurs to you 
remember that it is false therefore cast it out if you 
can Abraham Lincoln who was a poor boy became 
President through his industry and his tireless en- 
deavor in the same way all who now hear me may 
rise to power and influence if they persevere so I advise 
you again to persevere." 

Id2. Study §§248, 257-291 of M. — Theme 192: 
Do the first half of each of the following Exercises in 
M.: 688, 695, 696, 697. 

193. Study §§292-298 of M. — Theme 198: Do 
Exercise 698 in M. 

194. Study §§253 and 299 of M. — Theme 194: 
Do Exercise 700 in M. 

196. Study §§254 and 300-304 of M. — Theme 
196: Do Exercises 701, 702 in M. 

196. Review §§279-282 of M. — Theme 196: Do 
Exercises 689, 690 m M. 

197. Study §§249 and 305-332 in M. — Theme 
197 : Do the first half of each of the following Exercises 
in M.: 703, 704, 706. 

198. Study §§333-342 of M. — Theme 198: Do 
the first half of each of the following Exercises in M.: 
708, 709, 710. 

199. Review §§263-277 of M. — Theme 199: Do 
Exercise 686 and the second half of Exercise 688 in M. 

200. Study §§250, 343-370 of M.-~ Theme 200: 
Do Exercise 712 in M. 

201. Review §§257-277 of M. — Theme 201: Do 
Exercise 687 and the second half of Exercise 697 in M. 

202. Study §§371-391 of M. — Theme 202: Do 
Exercises 713, 714 in M. 
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accordingly. Hand in the outline and scheme of para- 
graphing with the composition. 
Canon of 219. Study §§564r-570 of M.<- Theme 219a: Do 
J^"*" Exercise 751C in M. — Theme 219b: Make an out- 
line for an original composition 500 words long show- 
ing the merits or benefits of something, or defending 
something against adverse criticism. Indicate, by the 
method shown in § 538 of M., the best method of parar 
graphing. Write the composition accordingly. Hand 
in the outline and scheme of paragraphing with the 
composition. — Theme 219c : Make an outline for 
an original composition 150 words long objecting to 
something. Write the composition according to the 
outline. Indicate clearly, by one of the methods men- 
tioned in § 144 of H., where each main thought-com- 
ponent begins; but make no paragraph divisions (see 
§§568, 569 of M.). Hand m the outline with the 
composition. — Theme 219d: Make an outline for an 
original composition 150 words long on farm life in 
winter or city life in winter. Write the composition 
according to the outline. Indicate clearly, by one of 
the methods mentioned in § 144 of H., where each 
main thought-component begins; but make no parar 
graph divisions (see §§ 568, 569 of M.). Hand in the 
outline with the composition. — Theme 219e : Make 
an outline for an original composition 150 words long 
on farm life in summer or city life in summer. Write 
the composition according to the outline. Indicate 
clearly, by one of the methods mentioned in § 144 of 
H., where each main thought-component begins, but 
make no paragraph divisions (see §§ 568, 569 of M.). 
Hand in the outline with the composition. — Theine 
219f: Write an original composition 150 words long 
telling about a game, a play, a concert, a party, or 
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some other entertamment that you have attended or ^^^^ o^ 
taken part in. Make no paragraph divisions (see ta^^' 
§§ 568, 569 of M.). — Theme 219g: Write an original 
composition 150 words long telling about a visit you 
have made to a new place. Make no paragraph divi- 
sions (see §§568, 569 of M.). — Theme 219h: Write 
an original composition 150 words long telling about a 
dangerous, painful, or embarrassing situation in which 
you have been. Make no paragraph divisions (see 
§§ 568, 569 of M.).^— Theme 2191: Write an ori^nal 
composition 150 words long telling about an interest* 
ing stranger whom you have met. Make' no pan^ 
graph divisions (see §§568, 569 of M.). — Theme 
219j: Write an ori^al composition 150 words 
long telling about a disagreeable person whom you 
know. Make no paragraph divisions (see §§ 568, 569 
of M.). 

220. Study §§571-583 of M. — Theme 220a: Do Same 
Exercise 751D in M. — Theme 220b: Make an out- ^''^'^'^ 
line for an ori^nal composition 500 words long on the 
art of accomplishing something — for example, making 
friends, making enemies, keeping a position, losing a 
position, defending oneself, dresdng well, chaperoning 
a party, entertaining guests, etc., etc. Indicate, by 
the method shown in §572 of M., the best method 
of paragraphing. Write the composition accordingly. 
Hand in the outline and scheme of paragraphing with 
the composition. — Theme 220c: Make an outline 
for an original composition 500 words long on some 
dty or town with which you are familiar. Indicate, 
by the method shown in § 572 of M., the best method 
of paragraphing. Write the composition accordingly. 
Hand in the outline and scheme of paragraphing with 
the composition. 
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Enonof 221. Review §§ 539, 546-^9 of M. — Theme 221a : 
^JJiiDg ^o Exercise 752A in M. — theme 221b: Do Exer- 

cise 752B in M. 
Direet 222. Study §§ 584-590, 468-479, 494r-505: 210, 211 

^^ of M. — Theme 222a: Do Exercise 753 in M.— 
Theme 222b: Write an original composition 200 
words long reporting a conversation between two or 
more people at a breakfast table. Use direct quota-, 
tion entirely (see the Grammatical Vocabulary of M. 
or H.), and paragraph accordingly. — Theme 222c: 
Write an original composition 200 words long telling 
of an instance of tact or generosity. Use some direct 
quotation (see the Grammatical Vocabulary of M. or 
H.), and paragraph accordingly. — Theme 222d: 
Write an original composition 200 words long telling 
of a jolly experience you have had. Use some direct 
quotation (see the Grammatical Vocabulary of M. or 
H.), and paragraph accordingly. 



LETTER-WRITING 

223. Study §§ 304-338 of H. — Theme 22S: Write Composi- 
seven letters, as follows: (1) a letter applying for a ^^^ 
position, stating your qualifications, and giving refer- 
ences; (2) a letter making compMat of an unsatis- 
factory shipment; (3) a letter to a friend at whose 

house you have recently been entertained; (4) a letter 
to a stranger whom you suppose to be the owner of a 
pocketbook that you have found on the street; (5) a 
letter to an intimate friend telling the news and asking 
for a loan; (6) a formal note of acceptance, in the third 
person; (7) a formal note of regret, in the third person. 

224. Study §§33^350 of H. — Theme 224: Write Folding 
a letter of friendship one hundred words long; use a Sc.^"*^ 
four-page sheet of writing paper (H., §§340, 343); 
enclose the letter in a proper envelope .^§§ 344, 347). 

Write a business letter one hundred words long; use 
flat sheets of paper of note size (§§ 342, 345); enclose 
the letter in a commercial envelope (§§3456, 347). 
Write a business letter fifty words long; use a sheet of 
paper of full commercial size (§ 346); enclose the letter 
in a commercial envelope (§ 346a). Address and stamp 
the three envelopes (§§ 348-350). 
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226. Study pages 219, 220 of H. 
Bead the following passage aloud: 



-Exercise 225: 



When I was a boy, I took great delight in an illus- 
trated book entitled The Brigands of Bosnia, % From in- 
quiries I recently made at a book store for this admirable 
worlc, I learned that it has long been out of print. > It 
may be, therefore, that my own worn-out copy is the 
only^one now extant. ^The hero of the tale, the leader 
^f the brigands, is Daniel Redmond, alias Deadshot Dan, 
a native of Ireland who has acclimated himself in Herze- 
govina. vDan is a man of Herculean stature and strength, 

'v^yet graceful as a Venetian boatman navigating a gondola. 
He possesses, moreover, a face incomparably handsome 
in contour, a warm and hospitable heart, and a faculty 

N^f always saying something exquisitely witty and apropos. 
ITwas inevitable that the history of Dan should be my 
favorite TOrk of literature. My elders, however, told 
me that my taste was despicable; that I ought rather to 
find pleasure in the admirable prose of Ruskin or the 
exquisite poetry of Goethe or the scholarly acumen of 
Matthew Arnold. My mother harassed me with alter- 
nate reproaches and entreaties. My father sometimes 
became exceedingly choleric in his remonstrance. Among 
all my adult friends not one ally could I find to support 
my preference. The minister delivered a formidable ad- 
dress to me, arguing that my devotion to The Brigande 
was positively impious — that it might be construed 
^ as a breach of the Fourth Commandment; he tried to 
illustrate his point by a quotation from Saint Augustine. 
I replied with a mocking grimace that the Fourth Cotcl- 
mandment was not applicable, and that his quotation 
was not apropos. He then said he feared that perdition 
was my inevitable fate, and offered his condolence to my 
132 
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IMtfents upon having a 0on with a moral and esethetio 
nature bo lamentably depraved. 



226. Study page 221 of H.— Exercise 226; 

the following passage aloud: 



Read 



Basil Beaurepaire, a young pianist who lived in New 
Orleans, was noted for his handsome person and his 
eccentric conduct no less than for his admirable music. 
He was as handsome as Adonis. He always wore a bou- 
quet in his buttonhole and on his finger a jewel that 
would have done honor to a brooch of Queen Cleopatra. 
One of his odd vagaries was the notion that it was not 
obligatory on a pianist to respond to an encore, even 
though the summons of the audience was peremptory 
and was seven times repeated. He believed that his 
health required a diet consisting chiefly of piquant fruit, 
such as apricots, cantaloupes, shaddocks, and pomegran- 
ates. He believed that for exercising his muscles, the 
use of any other apparatus than the keyboard and the 
pedals of his pianoforte would be lamentable folly. In 
any interview he might have with his manager, a quarrel 
was almost inevitable. Basil was not at all amenable 
to the brusque dictation of the manager; his choler was 
almost sure to be aroused and to be expressed in words 
that could not be misconstrued. Once he went so far 
as to call the manager *'a despicable pariah," whereupon 
the altercation became so violent that a constable was 
called to separate the combatants. Basil hated public 
notice: to escape it, he either rode through the streets 
in a closed brougham or else went incognito. He be- 
lieved that the song of the cuckoo was incomparably 
the sweetest of all sounds — his own playing excepted. 
He believed that the stars infallibly presaged every man's 
future. In his own horoscope he read*these presages: 
that he would triumph over a formidable clique of hostile 
critics, would be showered with innumerable bouquets, 
would receive the honor of sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey, and would thereafter be the subject of a two- 
volume biography. But as a matter of fact, the present 
paragraph is the only extant record of the vagaries of 
BasQ Beaurepaire. 
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227. Study page 222 of H. —Exercise 227: Read 

the following passage aloud: 

All that John Buxton did for a living was to clip the 
coupons from government securities. He employed his 
leisure in a way that made the literary world gape with 
wonder — namely, by writing a succession of scholarly 
articles on the following subjects: The Culinary UteruUa 
of the Ancient Cheeks, The Elements of Mineralogy, How 
to Defalcate with Impunity, ObaervaHona on the Demise of 
the Queen, the Structure of the JuotUar Vein in the Rabbit, 
Certain Diseases of Horses* Hoofs, The Oenealoffy of the 
House of Brunsunck, Jousts in History and in Literature, 
Genuine and Spurious Italian Paintings, He also wrote 
a book highly extolling the Conservative Party; but this 
panegyric was garrulous rather than convincing; in the * 
opinion of many Liberals its conclusions did not follow 
logically from its premises. Be that as it may, John 
Buxton went to the theatre one evening to witness the 
presentation of a new Italian opera by a Milan com- 
poser. The music he thought extremely pretty. The 
argument was in part as follows: As a peasant is sitting 
by his hearth, enter a Herculean brigand, who, after 
premising that he is hungry, brusquely demands supper. 
The peasant hospitably answers that he shall have all 
he wants gratis. The implacable visitor seizes the peasant 
by his nape and admonishes him to hasten. After a 
hearty meal the impious guest slajrs his host with a blow 
on the jugular vein. Enter the constable and several 
trusty allies; they bind the brigand and carry him out, 
presumably to hang him to a crotch of the nearest tree or 
to drown him in the nearest creek. At this point John 
Buxton abruptly left the theatre and called his brougham, 
remarking that for stupidity this opera took precedence 
of any he had ever yet had the misfortune of hearing. 
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228. Study page 223 of H.— Exercise 228: 

the following passage aloud: 



Read 



The regular programme of work that falls to my part- 
ner and me in our office is so arduous that no reasonable 
person would designate either his position or mine as a 
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flineeure. At the beguaning of the last business season 
we both were incomparably sleek and admirably healthy; 
the following summer found us lamentably reduced in 
weight, with flaccid muscles and jaded spirits. The root 
of the trouble was the fact that we were confined too 
closely under a roof and had too little outdoor exercise. 
This fact we both recognised simultaneously one day in 
June, and we determined to take a pleasure excursion. 
Accordingly next day we embarked on the roily waters 
of the Ohio in a canoe well stocked with dried apricots, 
cantaloupes, biscuit, oleo-margarine, and culinary appa- 
ratus. We also took a supply of salve to use in case we 
were attacked by virulent insects, serpents, or other ven- 
omous creatures dear to zoologists but hateful to rational 
people. My partner also took his xylophone in order to 
beguile the evenings with the exquisite strains his skill 
enabled him to produce. As we pushed off from the 
quay, a sacrilegious person among the gaping bystanders 
uttered a mocking prayer for our safety. My partner, 
who (as his penchant for the xylophone suggests) was 
somewhat poetic, exclaimed uneasily, " 'Tis an evil pres- 
age, I trow." And in fact it was. For on that same 
night, when we had entered a creek for the first halt on 
our route, we found ourselves lodged — inextricably, it 
seemed — in a slough. For a time we exchanged con- 
dolences. Then by Herculean efforts we got the boat 
free, and returned to the city, glad to abandon the role 
of sportsmen and resume the status of plain business 
men. 
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229. Study page 224 of H.— Exercise 229: 

the following passage aloud: 



Read 



To a man who is not used to gaiety and luxuries, an 
invitation to attend a college boat-race and to dine after- 
wards at the Athletic Club is not a thing to be treated 
with indifference. Such was the opinion of Messrs. 
-Lathrop and Hoyt on receiving, one February day, an invi- 
tation to the effect above mentioned from their wealthy 
and hospitable friend Sir Lawrence Menywesther. Sir 
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ol the newspapers. He was famous for bis exquisite 
Persian rugs, bis incomparable collection of old daguerre- 
otypes, bis eloquent though somewhat turgid oratory 
in Parliament, his monographs on the German auxiliary 
verbs, his prowess as an athlete, and the victories won 
by his admirable racing yacht, the Falcon. It was there- 
lore inevitable that his young proUges, Messrs. Lathrop 
and Hoyt, should feel flattered by his invitation. Mr. 
Lathrop, to his poignant grief, could not accept, being 
engaged on the day of the race to superintend the lay- 
ing of a new conduit in the city aqueduct. Over this 
grievous misfortune he swore a sacrilegious oath; then 
he tried to console himself by playing on the pianoforte 
a more or less altered version of a Miserere by Beethoven. 
Bir. Hoyt, however, attended the race with Sir Lawrence. 
In the course of this event a lamentable casualty oc- 
curred. One of the boats collided with a buoy which 
some mischievous student had cut adrift, and the crew 
were drowned. Messrs. Menyweather and Hoyt then 
proceeded to the Athletic Club, where they dined on 
salmon, slippery elm, burnt almonds, oleo-margarine, 
pumpkin pie, and other exquisite delicacies ad infinUum. 
' Next day the bodies of the drowned athletes were re- 
covered, were duly wrapped in cerements, and received 
such honorable sepulture as is due to men who die for 
their aJma mater. 
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230. Study page 225 of H. —Exercise 230: Read 
the following passage aloud: 

The pretty and vivacious sroung actress Marie de ViUe- 
fort was to make her dtbtd in The Inevitable Nemesis, a 
posthumous work of the most distinguished modem Eng- 
lish playwright — vis.. Sir Arthur Pine Roe. I mean her 
d^mt in so-called legitimate drama; for she had often 
performed in vaudeville, winning much applause by her 
piquant grace and humor. On the night of her new ven- 
ture the foyer was thronged with people debating, the 
question whether she would succeed. It was the general 
opinion that Marie was making a lamentable mistake; 
her success in vaudeville was held to be irrelevant to the 
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question, because an actress might be altogether admi- 
rable in vaudeville and yet fail in the interpretation of a 
masterpiece of dramatic literature. The dramoHa per^ 
aonae of the play chosen for presentation included an 
athlete recently escaped from gaol, a manufacturer of 
sarsaparilla, a garrulous old negress named Cleopatra, a 
disheveled maniac named Antony, and a pretty house- 
maid. The curtain rose. Behind the scenes was heard 
the ominous soughing of a February wind, presaging a 
scene of poignant tragedy. Marie was discovered in the 
role of the housemaid, in careless dishabille, dusting the 
furniture. Presently she looked at the dock and ex- 
claimed, '*It is the hour of our rendezvous." She then 
explained to the audience that she and a few mischievous 
allies had arranged to meet and give a charivari to a 
newly married neighbor. At this point Marie was stricken 
with paralysis of the larynx, and the play came to an 
unexpected finia, 

231. Note the pronunciation of the following words: Sundry 

words 
Correct pronunciation 

accoutrements ak koo' ter ments 

acoustics a kous' tics 

architect ar' Id tect 

architecture ar^ Id tecture 

arctic ark' tic 

asphalt &SS f&lt (not " az fault ") 

automobile autom5' bfl (not " -mo betl'") 

cabal cab&l' 

desultory des' ul to ry 

diphtheria dif the ri a (not "dip-") 

inveigle invSgle 

Louisiana Loo' e se a' na 

New Orleans New (V le ans (not "Or leena'") 

percolate per' ko late (not '*-kew-") 

percolator per ko la tor 

appendicitis appendicitis 

bronchitis bronchitis 

peritonitis peritonitis 

tonsilitis tonsilltis 
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Polar 
Oratory 
in the 
Tropics 



The tew 
sound in 
new 
student 
Tuesday 
duie, etc. 



Exercise 231: Read the following passage aloud: 

I was once inveigled into attending a lecture delivered 
by an arctic explorer in New Orleans, Louisiana. The 
acoustics of the hall were so poor that I could not hear 
all the address, but what I did hear seemed garrulous, 
desultqry, and incomparably dull. The speaker told of 
the many formidable dangers and difficulties that must 
be faced by arctic travelers — of the diseases they are 
likely to catch, such as diphtheria, tonsilitis, peritonitis, 
bronchitis, and appendicitis; and of the grievous casual- 
ties that are well-nigh inevitable. He went into detail 
ad infinitum in describing the accoutrements with which 
he had provided himself. He enimierated his culinary 
utensils, among which, I remember, a coffee-percolator 
was included. He descanted on the exquisite hues of 
the aurora horealis. He expatiated on the architecture 
of the Esquimau houses and the genealogy of their in- 
mates. Incomparable architects the E^squimaux must be, 
truly! and a pretty set of ancestors they must have! 
The lecture was full of irrelevant observations on the 
zoology and mineralogy of Greenland. Apropos of his 
alleged journey to the North Pole he expressed his con- 
tempt for a despicable cabal of rival explorers who 
harassed him by incessantly questioning his veracity. 
Finally, as a graceful tribute to his audience, he said 
that he was glad to exchange a sledge for an automo- 
bile, and the ice-floes of the far north for the asphalt 
pavements of New Orleans. 

232. A common mistake in spoken English is the 
use of the oo sound instead of the teti; sound. For 
instance, the word tune is often pronoimced "toon" 
(oo as in hoot), whereas it should be pronounced tiewn 
{iew as in view); new is often pronoimced "noo," 
whereas it should be pronounced niew. The iew 
soimd is represented in various ways: by w, as in use, 
future, confuse, cube; by t^, as in hue; by cu, as in feud; 
by eau, as in beauty; by ew, as in few; by iew, as in 
view; and by several other combinations of letters. 
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Observe that in the words just cited, w, ue, eu, eau, The iew 
ew, and iew are simply diflferent means of representing ^^^ 

the same sound. This sound occurs in the words 

listed below. To substitute the oo soimd in these 
words — to say, for instance, "stoodent," "Toosday," 
"endoor" — is like saying "footure" ior future^ "foo" 
for feWy "confoose" for confyse, or "bootiful" for 
beautiful. 

Correct pronunciation 

allure aUievr (not *'alloor") 

arduous axdiewus (not "ardoous") 

assume asaieiDm. (not "assoom'O 

avenue aveniew (not "-noo") 

constitution oonstltiet&shun (not '*-tooshun") 

inure iniewr (not "inoor") 

knew niew (not ' ' noo ") 

lieutenant lietirtenant (not "loo-") 

mature ma,tiewr (not "-toor") 

new ^ niew (not "noo") 

news nieum (not "nooz") 

newspaper niewzpaper (not "noose-paper") 

consume consieuon (not "-soom") 

dew diew (not "doo") 

due diew (not "doo") 

duty dieiii;y (not "dooty") 

endure endievr (not "-door") 

immature immatiettr (not "-toor") 

induce indiei&ce (not "-dooce") 

innumerable inntevmierable (not "-noom-") 

institution instittetrohun (not "-tooshun") 

numerous ntetranerous (not "noo-") 

opportunity opportietraity (not "-toonity") 

presume prezieiom (not "-zoom") 

produce prodiewce (not "-dooce") 

pursue purstcto (not "-soo") 

reduce redieuKse (not "-dooce") 

renew reniew (not "-noo") 

resume rezietom (not "-zoom") 

stew etiew (not * ' stoo ' *) 
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Corred pronunibiation 

The tei0 student stietodent (not "stoo-") 

sound Btupid stiei^jid (not "stoo-") 

substitute substitt^u^ (not "-toot*') 

sue stetr (not "soo") 

suit sietiit (not "soot") 

tube tiwb (not "toob") 

Tuesday Tieiraday (not "Toos-*') 

tune tiewn (not *'toon") 

tutor tiewtoT (not "tooter") 

In the word lUeratwe the last syllable should not be 
pronounced "toor," but in the same way as ture is 
pronounced in nature, picture^ ftamiture, and future, the 
u having a sound like tew, but shorter. — Exercise 232 : 
Read the following passage aloud: 

It is erroneously assumed by many people that students 
in'tbiupstitution have no more serious duties to perform 
than to play tunes on the guitar. Sensational newspapers 
Diversi- have produced this impression, and ^p resume that the 

^^^ idleness and frivolity of a few immarare freshmen have 

tries*" given ilBpme.c olor of truth. Butjnigh^kudents as ^^s e 

are not faiily representative of the institution. The fact 
is that most of us who are pursuing the regular course 
here are burden^ with scholastic duties so numerous 
and arduous that we hardly have opportunity even to 
inform ourselves about the news of the day. Consider 
for example my oWn programme for any day — say 
Tuesday. Before the dew is yet dry on the grass. J, 
am busy studying constitutional law. After i^^wing 
my strength with a cup of coffee^ walk up V^ Old 
Elm Avenue to Newman Hall to attend a very stupid 
lecture on soology. At nine o'clock I am due at the 
chemical laboratory, where I work for two hours with 
test-tubes and other apparatus. Then comes^my luncheon 
of veal stew and new-mown lettuce. At one o'clock I 
resume iq^ work. First comes the class in mineralogy, 
then a lecture on Greek literature. At three I must 
either put on my tight fitting suit and officiate at mil- 
itary drill as first lieutenant or else provide a substitute. 
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At lour o'dock comes athletic practice, by {tjuflh^X-^B^ 
detivor to inure ijayself to violent exertion and to gain 
st^ngtii and endurance. A not very alluring chapel ser- 
vice — at ^which. however, attendance is obligatory — is 
held at five. Alter this I dine, and then consume innu- 
merable hours in produohg a theme ^chich is due on 
Wednesday morning. A man whg^pursues such a course 
of work week after week cannot itiitly be said to live a 
life of careless ease. On the contrary, he is under a 
constant strain, which it is difficult for the strongest to 
endure. J, knew a stucI^t^JK^o worked so assiduously 
that in an incredibly short tiiJbe hg/ was reduced to a 
mere skeleton and was forced to resort to the services 
of a tutor. 
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Arabic numhera refer to sections. 



Abbreviations, 184. 

Absolute phrases, 15h, 

Accept, 22, 166. 

"Ad," 20. 

Addicted, 37. 

Adjectives, 45. 

Adverbs, 45. 

Affect, 22, 42. 

Aggravate, 31. 

Agreement, grammatical; see 

p. xvii. 
"Abight," 165. 
AUude, 40. 

Ames, the Reverend Mr., 109. 
Analysis of sentences, 15. 
And, misuse of, 137-41. 
"And etc.," 88. 
"And which," 138. 
Angel, angle, 172. 
Any place, 46. 
Anybody, any one, concord of, 

81. 
"Anywheres," 19. 
Apostrophe, 210. 
Appositives, 15, 202. 
"Auto," 20. 

Auxiliaries, double use of, 124. 
AvaU, 86. 
Awfid, 44. 

Balance, 26. 
Bank on, 26. 
Barbaric,^ barbarous, 38. 
Barbarisims, 17-20. 
Bam, 25. 

Because for that, 152. 
Began, begun, 68. 
"Blowed," 60. 
Borrow, 31. 
Broke, broken, 66. 
Bunch, 25. 
"Burgle," 17. 
Burst, 65. 
Business, 177. 



But, 137-41. 

But that, but what, S6. 

Calculate, 25, 31. 

Can, may, 25, 31. 

"Can't hardly," 108. 

Capitals, 187, 188. 

Case, 53, 54, 82. 

Cast, 65. 

Cause, 151. 

Caused by phrases, 132. 

Charge, 86. 

Clauses, 15. 

Coincidence, 31. 

Colloquialisms, 3. 

Colon, 215. 

Come, become, 70. * 

Comma, see p. xxv. 

"Complected " 17. 

Compound sentences, 137-41, 

Congenial, genial, 37. 

Conjugation, 14€, /; see p. 

xvi. 
Conjunctions, 137-41. 
Conjunctive adverbs, 192, 

196, 207, 211. 
Conscience, consciousness, 37. 
Considerable, 45. 
ContemplcUe, 86. 
Contemptible, contemptuous, 30. 
CorUinucU, continuous, 30. 
Convince, T^suade, 40. 
Co5rdination, 137-41. 
Correlatives, 147. 
Costume, custom, 173. 
"Could of," 57. 
Council, counsel, 41. 
Credible, creditable, credulous. 

39. 
Criticize, 36. 
Crowd, 25. 
Cunning, 28. 
Custom, costume, 173. 
Cute, 28, 
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Danglinc modifien; see p. 

zzL 
Data, 50. 
Dale, 28. 

Days used as adverb, 40. 
Deal (noun), 28. 
Deal with, 86. 
Demand, 86. 
Demean, 41. 
Depot, 28. 

Dictionaries, see p. Tiii. 
"Different than,*' 87. 
Direct quotations, 212, 222. 
Diaappear, diaappoint, 177. 
Diacuee, 99. 
DinrUereeted, 30, 34. 
Dtve, 62. 

Division into syllables, 186. 
Done, 69. 
Don% 80. 
Double capacity, use of words 

in, 124-28. 
Double negative, 107. 
Dovbt,S6, 

'^Ctove" for dived. 62. 
"Down" (verb). 28. 
Drank, drunk, 68. 
Drive, 67. 
Drown, 61, 173. 
Dtie to, 49. 

Each, every, etc., 81. 

Effect, 22, 42. 

Either, concord of, 81. 

Elegant, 44. 

Element, 43. 

Elliptical clauses, 136. 

Endorse, 26. 

Enormity, 38. 

"Enthuse," 19. 

Envelopes, 224. 

Etc., 88. 

Evenings used as adverb, 46. 

Every, concord of, 81. 

Every place, 46. 

"Everywheres," 19. 

Except, 23. 

Exceptional, exceptionable, 39. 

Elxcessive codrdination, 141. 

Excessive predication, 156. 

Factor, 43. 
"Fake." 18. 



Falls, 52. 

Feature, 43. 

Fine, 44. 

"Firstly," 19. 

Fix, 30. 

Folding of letters, 224. 

Formally, formerly, 174. 

Former, 33. 

Frose, frozen, 66. 

Future, shall and vnXL in, 55. 

" Gent," 20. 

Geographical names, punctu- 
ation of, 204. 

Gerunds, lig, I5j, 134, 135. 

Good, 4b, 

Grammar; see pp. xiii, xvi- 
zix. 

Grammatical organisation, 84. 

Grand, 4A. 

Guess, 25. 

"Had have," "had of." 58. 
"Had ought," 56. 
Hardly, negation with, 108. 
"Hardly . . . than," 93. 
"Has came," 70. 
"HasfeU,"71. 
"Has gave," 73. 
"Have went," 69. 
Help, (avoid), 97. 
Here, hear, 174. 
Hyphen, 12, 179-83, 186. 

Idiom, 85, 87: see p. xviii. 

Illogical codrdination, 140. 

Illogical statements, 149-55. 

"lUy," 17. 

Implied reference, 112-14. 

Improprieties, 21-44. 

"In back of," 98. 

In search of, 104. 

"In the year of 1910." 105. 

Incident, incidence, 175. . 

Incredible, incredulous, 39. 

Incorrect omissions, 124-29. 

Indulge, 33. 

"Inferior than," 91. 

Infinitives, dangling, 135; 

spUt, 122, 123. 
Inflection, 10, 14; see p. xvi. 
Ingenious, ingenuous, 40. 
/fMtonI, instance, 38. 
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Intranntive, 5, lid. 
It, reference of, 111. 
Jt was at 9uch and 9ueh a Hme 

THAT . . ., 101. 

ItaUcs. 188. 
/te. 210c. 

"Knowed." 60. 

"Ladened." 74. 

Later, latter, 175. 

Latter, 3S, 

Lay, lie, 21. 

Lead, led, 168. 

Learn, 36. 

Leave, let, 23, 39. 

Lend, borrow, 31. 

Leaa, fewer, 32, 36. 

Let, leave, 23. 

LiabU, 32. 

Lie, lay, 21. 

Ltibe, 48. 

LiteraUy, 37. 

Loan, 25. 

Locate, 25. 

Logical agreement, 149*155. 

Lose, loose, 168. . 

Lovely, 44. 

Luxuriant, Itaurioue, 36. 

if ad, 32. 
May, mioht, 83. 
"May of," "might of," 59. 
Misplaced modifiers, 117-123. 
Mixed figures, 157. 
Morning used as adverb, 46. 
Most for almoet, 20. 
"Most of," 57. 
Mutual, dS. 

Negation, 107, 108. 

Neither, concord of, 81. 

Nice,U. 

Nighta used as adverb, 46. 

No good, no use, 27. 

No one, nobody, concord of, 

81. 
No sooner . . . than, 93. 
Nominative case, 82, 14. 
Not to exceed, 34. 
Notorious, 34. 
"Nowheres," 19. 
Numbers, 183, 185. 



Objective case, 82, 14. 

Observance, observation, 34. 

Of for have, 67. 

Omissions, incorrect, 124-29. 

On the side, 29. 

One, concord of, 81. 

One of the men who, . . . plu- 
ral verb, 79. 

"One of the men's wife," 64. 

Or, subject not made plural 
by. 78. 

Order of sentence members, 
117-23. 

Ought, 5Q, 

Out loud, 26. 

Outside of, 27. 

"Overly," 17. 

"Pants," 20. 
Paragraphing, 216-22. 
ParaUelism, 144-48. 
Partake, 36. 

Participles, 130-3, 14g, 1^. 
Parts of speech, 4, 13, 46-49. 
Pa^, passed, 176. 
"Peek," 29. 
Per cent,, 46. 

Period, 190, 192. 193. 196, 
201, 203, 207, 208. 211-16. 
Person, concord of, 81. 
Persuade, convince, 40. 
Phase, 43. 
Phenomena, 50. 
"Phone," 20. 
"Photo," 20. 

Place, used as adverb, 46. 
"Plan on," 95. 
Portion, 38. 

Possessive case, 53, 64, 210. 
Posted, 29. 

Practicable, practical, 36. 
Predication, excessive, 166. 
"Prefer than," 92. 
"Preventative," 17. 
Professor, profession, etc., 177. 
Pronouns, 110-16, 13. 
Pronunciation, 226-32. 
Propose, 27. 
Proposition, 43. 
"Proven," 64. 
Punctuation, see p. zzv. 
Put in, 2^. 
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Quiet, 9utfe, 176. 

"Quite a few," "quite a 

Utile " 27. 
Quotations, 212, 222. 

Raise, rise, 21. 

Ran, run, 68. 

Rano, rung, 68. 

"RMely ever," 96. 

Real, used as adverb, 47. 

Reason, 151. 

Redundance, 156. 

Reference, 110-15. 

Rdate,99. 

Rdation, rdationship, 41. 

Relative clauses, position of, 
121; "and which," 138; 
"which and," 139; punctu- 
ation of, 198, 209; syntax 
of, 16. 

"Remember of," 102. 

Respectable, respective, respect* 

"Restitute," 18. • 

Restrictive modifiers, 198, 209. 

"Retrogress," 19. 

Reverend, 103. 

"Rev. Ames," 109. 

Rise, raise, 21. 

Risen, 67. 

Rode, ridden, 67. 

Rose, risen, 67. 

Run, ran, 68. 

Sang, sung, 68. 
Scarcdy, negation with, 108. 
"Scarcely . . . than," 93. 
Scrappy sentences, 156. 
Seen, saw, 59. 
"Seldom ever," 96. 
Semicolon; see p. zzv. 
SentenceHstructurej see p. xx. 
Series, parallelism in, 145, 148. 
Set, sit, 21. 
ShaU, wiU, 55. 
"Should of." 57. 
Sit, set, 21. 
"Size up, "27. 
Snap, otm, 29. 
So with that omitted, 129. 
Solid, words written, 180. 
Some one, somebody, concord 
ol 81. 



Some place, 46. 
"Somewheres," 19. 
Species, 51. 
Spelling, see p. xxiii. 
Split infinitives, 122, 123. 
Sprang, sprung, 68. 
Squinting modifiers, 120. 
Stimulant, stimulus, 41. 
Strata, 60, 
"Strickened," 74. 
Stringy sentences, 116. 
Subject, topic, 153. 
Subordination, 141; upside- 
down, 143. 
SubstituU, 24. 

Success Business College, 178. 
Such . . , as, 89. 
Such . . . that, 90. 
"Superior than," 91. 
Svxim, swum, 68. 
SweU, 29. 
Syllabication, 186. 
Syntax; see p. xvii. 

Take in, 29. 

Take stock in, 26. 

"Tasty," 17. 

"Tend to," 106. 

Than witn no sooner, 93; with 
hardly, 93; with prefer, 92; 
with superior, 91: than and 
then, 177. 

Than and as clauses, 126. 

Their, there, 177. 

Then, than, 177. 

"Throwed," 60. 

Time expressions with prep- 
osition omitted, 84c. 

Times used as adverb, 46. 

To, too, two, 171. 

Too with participles, 94. 

Topic, 153. 

Transitive, 5, lid. 

Transpire, 41. 

Tread, trod, 72. 

Treat of, 100. 

Trend, 43. 

"Undoubtably," 19. 
Unity, 116. 

Upside-down subordinatioii, 
143. 
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Verbs, inflection of, 14e, /; see 

pp. xvi-xvii. 
Verse. 188. 

Very with participles, 94. 
"Vim," 29. 
Vocatives. 204. 
Voice, awkward change of, 

125. 

Way for away, 20. 
Ways, 52. 
Went, gone, 69. 

When, misuse of, 93, 101, 143. 
Which without antecedent, 
112. 



*• Which and," 139 
Who, whom, 82. 
Whose, 53. 
WiU, ehdU, 55. 
Woman, women, 177. 
Woods, 52. 
Wordiness, 156. 
Wmdd hate for had, 58. 
"Would of," 57. 
Written, wrote, 67. 

"Year 0/1910," 105. 

"You was." 75. 

Yours, hers, theirs, its, 210c 
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